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GENERAL GRANT'S LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 
1862-1880,—IL. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT 
WILSON. 


XI. 


%7, Cavendish Square, June 9th, 1877. 

My stay in London has been more protracted than I had in- 
tended, or will be before my accepted engagements are fulfilled. 
I have accepted invitations for every day up toand including the 
26th of this month. On the 28th of June I will be ata banquet to 
be given in Liverpool. Within afew days of that time, most likely 
on the Ist day of July, I will be in Paris on my way to Switzer- 
land. My stay will probably not reach more than a day or two 
beyond the 4th of July in Paris. The reception I have had in 
England so far has been very gratifying and I think very com- 
plimentary to our country. I recognize the fact that it is more for 
the country all the compliments I am receiving are intended than 
for me personally. 

I will send my courier to Paris to secure quarters for our 
short stay, or will get General Torbett to dothis forme. I will 
be compelled to be very moderate in my expenditures to corre- 
spond with my means. In fact the extent of my visit abroad 
will depend entirely on how long I can stay upon the limited 


capital I have brought with me. 
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XII. 


Paris, France, October 7th, 1878. 


I am just in receipt of your very welcome letter of the 23d of 
September. I have no recollection of receiving a letter from you 
written about the time of your departure from Paris. I am sure 
I should have answered had such a letter reached me. The last 
communication I remember anything of was either a letter or 
despatch—the latter I think—received by me at Frankfort, in 
answer to mine stating the time I would remain there. I was 
very sorry not to meet you there. 

As you say, it is bliss to be out of the United States just at a 
time when all the bad elementsin the country are seemingly carry- 
ing everything before them. It is to be hoped, and I think con- 
fidently to be relied upon, that all the isms will have run their 
course before 1880. It is incomprehensible that men—not to say 
a majority— could be found who are willing to upset the country 
financially just at a time when we have got so near to specie pay- 
ments, when we have established the highest credit known 
among nations, and when general prosperity to the country is 
justdawning. The whole Democratic party cried itself hoarse 
over the outrage upon the Constitution when the nation, in its 
desperation, adopted the “ legal tender note.” Every Democratic 
Judge upon the Supreme bench, I believe, gave a judicial opinion 
against the constitutionality of the act and every Republican 
member of the Court sustained it only on the ground of impera- 
tive necessity, a means to save the nation’s life, on the ground 
of self-defence and self-preservation justifying the means. Now 
the whole party seems to be willing to issue an unlimited quan- 
tity of this money in spite of their previous declaration, in spite 
of the solemn promise that above a certain amount—400,000,000 
—should not be issued, in spite of the solemn obligation that 
those issued should be redeemed in coin, understood at the time 
to be gold coin. I believe lam right in this statement of the 
views of the Supreme Court on the money question. . . . 

We leave here ina few days for Spain and Portugal. When 
we have visited those countries we will have been in every country 
in Europe, and a little of Africa and Asia. I have enjoyed it all 
very much, but often feel homesick to get back. If I should go 
back now, however, I would have no home togo to. In thespring 
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I would have my Long Branch home, where I could stay through 
the summer and make arrangements for the winter. Mrs. Grant 
joins me in kindest regards to Mrs. Washburne and the children, 
as well asto yourself. Iwill always be glad to hear from you, and 
hope I shall 10t prove negligent in answering. 


XIII. 


Paris, FRANCE, December 24th, 1878. 

Your very welcome letter of November the 24th was awaiting 
me here on my return to Paris some ten days since. I was very 
glad to hear from you again, but sorry to hear the cause of the 
detention of your family East this winter. I hope your daughter 
is improving and that she will soon be restored to entire health. 

You have seen by the papers that I have determined to go 
home by India, China, and Japan. This will not probably delay 
my return, but it will land me in San Francisco about the time I 
expected to reach Philadelphia—say the last of June. If we get 
to San Francisco as early as that or nearly so, I shall want to re- 
main on the Pacific coast six weeks or two months. I spent two 
years there in early life and always felt the greatest desire to 
make it my future home. Nothing ever fell over me like a wet 
blanket so much as my promotion to the Lieutenant-Generalcy. 
As junior Major-General in the regular Army I thought my 
chances good for being placed in command of the Pacific Division 
when the war closed. As Lieutenant-General all hope of that 
kind vanished. You wrote me that you had been all over the 
Pacific coast before and how much interested you were in that 
country. 

I anticipate great pleasure from the trip before me. The fact 
is I take much more interest in seeing countries but seldom vis- 
ited by foreigners than in seeing those where one comes but 
little in contact with others than those foreign to the soil visited. 
I shall endeavor to profit by the journey, even if I should write 
nothing. So far I have abstained from giving my views about 
the institutions and people of the countries I have already vis- 
ited. The fact is, however, that I have seen nothing to make me 
regret that I am an American. Our country, its resources, the 
energy, ingenuity, and intelligence of the people, etc., is more ap- 
preciated abroad than at home. If our politicians and people 
could see us as others see us, and see how much better off all pro- 
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ducing classes are with us than in the most favored nation 
of Europe, they would have much less to complain of and more to 
be thankful for. 

I am much pleased with the result of the November elections. 
It seems to me to put the Republican party right for 1880. 
Providence seems to direct that something should be done just in 
time to save the party of progress and national unity and equal- 
ity. The Potter investigating committee and the financial ques- 
tion did it the last time. 

XIV. 
SINGAPORE, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, April 4th, 1879. 

Since my last letter to you I have seen much of the world new 
to me, and but little visited by our countrymen. The reality is 
different from my anticipations as to climate, characteristics of 
the natives, the governments that have been forced upon them, 
etc., etc. My idea had been rather that English rule in this part 
of the globe was purely selfish, all for the benefit of ‘* Old Eng- 
land” and pampered sons sent here to execute laws enacted at 
home, and nothing for the benefit of the governed. I will not 
say that I was all wrong, but I do say that Englishmen are wise 
enough to know that the more prosperous they can make the sub- 
ject the greater consumer he will become, and the greater will be 
the commerce and trade between the home government and the 
colony, and greater the contentment of the governed. This quar- 
ter is governed on this theory, and, as far as my opportunities have 
given me the power to judge, by a most discreet, able, and well- 
chosen set of officials. My opinion is that if the English should 
withdraw from India and the East, they would scarcely get off 
the soil before the work of rapine and murder and wars between 
native chiefs would begin. The retrograde to absolute barbarism 
would be more rapid than progress toward civilization is possible; 
it would be almost instantaneous. As Mr. Young, who is travel- 
ling with me, gives accurate and detailed accounts of every place 
we visit, and all we see, nothing of this sort is necessary from me. 
I keep somewhat careful notes, however—have since leaving Paris 
for the East—but doubt whether I shall ever use them further than 
for my own reference. 

The weather is getting very warm in this section, and we 
must expect a good deal of it before we get to a cool climate. In 
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a few days we start for Bangkok, Siam, and return here—within 
a degree of the equator—to take steamer for Hong-Kong. [ shall 
then visit Chinese ports as far north as Shanghai, and possibly 
go to Pekin before visiting Japan. It looks now as if we would 
reach San Francisco as early as August. I am both homesick 
and dread going home. I have no home, but must establish one 
after Iget back. Ido not know where. 
XV. 
GOVERNMENT House, Hone Kona, May 4, 1879. 

I am just in receipt of your letter of the 4th of February 
from San Antonio. I was in San Antonio in December, 1845, 
when it was but littleelse than a Mexican town and isolated 
from all settlements. From Corpus Christi to San Antonio there 
was not a family except a few Mexican settlers along the San 
Antonio River for some miles below the town. From there to 
Austin there was not a habitation except at New Bensfelt, 
which had been colonized, I think, that year. 

We are now on the homestretch, letters going much quicker 
to America by the East than by the West. Up to this time my- 
self and party have had the same hearty welcome and kind hos- 
pitalities as we experienced throughout India. It promises to 
be the same thing through China and Japan. At this place I 
have received official notification from both governments of their 
desire to make my stay among them as pleasant as possible. This 
is really the most beautiful place I have yet seen in the East. 
The city is admirably built and the scenery is most picturesque.} 
The harbor is made by the irregular high land on the main 
shore and innumerable islands coming up out of the sea and rising 
to aheight of from 500 to 1,700 feet above. We go to-morrow to 
Canton, thence to Shanghai and Pekin. On the way we will 
make short stops at several China sea ports. I expect to reach 
Yokohama about the last of June, and San Francisco late in 
August. I expect to remain on the Pacific for some weeks and 
then to go to Galena to remain until the weather gets cold. 
Where we will spend the winter I have not determined. We may 
go to Florida and Havana. 

XVI. 
NIKKO, JAPAN, July 23, 1879. 

Some weeks since I received your letter written after you had 
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received mine from Bombay. You had not received one from 
me written after your suggestion had been received to go to 
Galena on my return home. I answered that letter, saying that 
I should go there, and presume you received it after yours was 
written. Lest you may not have received it, however, I repeat 
that it has been my intention to go to Galena on my return. 
Since my last to you I have visited the principal seacoast cities 
in China, and Pekin in the interior, and have now been nearly a 
month in this most interesting country and among these inter- 
esting people. China stands where she did when her ports were 
first open to foreign trade. I think I see dawning, however, tha 
beginning of a change. When it does come China will rapidly 
become a powerful and rich nation. Her territory is vast and is 
full of resources, agricultural, mineral; iron, coal, copper, silverand 
gold, besides nearly every other metal, abound as they do with us. 
The population is industrious, frugal, intelligent, and quick to 
learn. ‘They are natural artisans and tradesmen. From Bom- 
bay to Hong Kong they monopolize all the trades—mechanical— 
the market gardening, trucking, stevedoring, small shopkeeping, 
etc., and are rapidly driving out the larger merchants. They can- 
not do so well, however, in their own country. ‘They must have the 
protection of a better and more honest government to succeed. 
Neither the country, cities, nor people present attractions to invite 
the traveller to make a second visit. Japan is different. The 
country is beautiful beyond description. Every street and every 
house is as clean as they can be made. Good water prevails 
everywhere and it is freely used. The progress that has been 
made in the last dozen years is almost inconceivable. Free 
schools abound all over the land, giving facilities for every child, 
male and female, to get a fair education. Attendance is almost 
compulsory between certain ages. In the cities they have 
academies, colleges and normal schools, both to prepare males 
and females. It has been my privilege to visit at Tokio {Yeddo) 
their military and naval academies, their School of Science, 
their college, their normal school for young ladies, a very large 
school for children, taught by female teachers prepared at the 
normal school and other places of learning. The two former 
compare very well with our own military and naval academies in 
course taught, discipline, drill, and progress of the students. A 
student to enter the School of Science must be a good English 
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scholar, and after entering all his text books and recitations are in 
English. 

The course is six years, the last two in application of what 
they learned in the first four. A portion of each year—taking 
the place of vacation with us—is also spent in the workshops mak- 
ing partsof machinery, models of engines, of looms, machinery 
for spinning and weaving, etc., etc. Many of their teachers are 
natives, though the studies are in English. It will be but a few 
years before they will be able to dispense with foreign instruc- 
tion entirely. 

We leave for home by the “‘ City of Tokio,” which will sail 
from Yokohama about the 27th of August. I shall be glad to 
besettled down at home. . . . 

I forgot to mention that students to enter the college must 
study English five years first, making a nine-year course. Here, 
too, they have one or two native professors. 

XVII. 
St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., Jan. 18, 1880. 

I wrote you a hasty letter from Philadelphia, but do not know 
whether you received it. Our trip through the South has been 
so far without an incident to mar the pleasure of it. All the way 
from Washington the people of all classes and colors were at the 
stations to meet the train and to extend invitations for myself 
and party to stop and accept their hospitalities. The business 
boom has reached the South, and the people are beginning to 
feel much better contented in consequence. I am very much 
pleased with Florida. ‘The winter climate is perfection and I am 
told by Northern men settled here that the summers are not near 
so hot here as in the North, though of longer continuance. This 
State has a great future before it. It has the capacity to raise 
all the sugar and semi-tropical fruits the whole country needs 
besides supplying vast amounts of timber, early vegetables, nice 
material for paper, rope, bagging, coarse matting, etc. It af- 
fords the best opening to be found in any country for young men 
ef little means but fullof energy, industry, and patience. The 
impetus given already will supply in a few years all the semi- 
tropical fruit3 required by the country. What is now wanted is 
the establishment of moderate sugar mills over the country to 
buy all the sugar cane small farmers will furnish. ‘The State is 
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underlayed and has around it deposits of valuable fertilizers 
sufficient for many generations. If you do not join me in Cuba 
I hope you will come here to spend March and April. I do not 
doubt but you would receive much benefit from the visit. 

I will sail from Cedar Keys for Havana on the 20th. The 
Secretary of the Navy has placed at Havana a vessel at my com- 
mand. I think I shall make an excursion to Hayti, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico and Jamaica, and swing around by Yucatan, so as 
to reach Vera Cruz about the 15th of February. When I 
return it will be by the way of Galveston and Denver. At the 
latter place and in Colorado generally I expect to stop until the 
weather is pleasant in Galena, say about the 10th of May. I 
shall be very much pleased to meet you in Havana and have you 
go on this trip to the West Indies, if you are sailor enough to 
enjoy the excursion. 


XVIII. 


Havana, Cusa, February 2d, 1880. 

Your letter of the 25th of January is just received. ‘The same 
mail brings New York papers of the 29th, by which I see you 
were in that city at that time. Your letter directed to me in 
Washington City was received there, but I neglected to men- 
tion it. I see by the papers the same that you mention 
about * * * * *, TI predict that it willdo him no good, and 
as faras it may affect meIcare nothing about it. All that I want 
is that the government rule should remain in the hands of those 
who saved the Union until all the questions growing out of the 
war are forever settled. I would much rather any one of many I 
could mention should be President than that i should have it. 
On that subject I stand just as I told you in Chicago. I shall 
not gratify my enemies by declining what has not been offered. 
I am not acandidate for anything, and if the Chicago conven- 
tion nominates a candidate that can be elected, it will gratify me, 
and the gratification will be greater if it should be some one other 
than myself. In confidence I will tell you I should feel sorry if 
itshouldbe * * * * * * ¥*, Blaine, I wouldlike to see 
elected, but I fear the party could not elect him. He would 
create enthusiasm, but he would have opposition in his own 
party that might lose him some Northern States that the Republi- 
cans should carry. 
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My reception here has been more than cordial by both offi- 
cials and the people. The weather is sultry, just such as we run 
from at home in the dog days. If this winter is a sample, Flor- 
ida is a much better winter resort. 

Please present Mrs. Grant’s and my best regards to Mrs. 
Washburne and your family, with the same to yourself. I shall 
be pleased to hear from yon in the City of Mexico. 

XIX. 
GALVESTON, Texas, March 25th, 1880, 

Your letter of the 11th of February only reached Mexico by the 
mail but one before my departure. I was away from the City of 
Mexico at the time on an excursion to the Rio Del Monte Silver 
mines, and did not return until after the departure of the steamer 
bringing it. Yours of the 26th of February was taken by the 
steamer on which I returned. There was no opportunity of 
answering either, therefore earlier, or so that you could receive it 
earlier than by writing from here. 

In regard to your suggestion that I should authorize some one 
to say that in no event would I consent to ever being a candidate 
after 1880, I think any statement from me would be misconstrued 
and would only serve as a handle for my enemies. Such a state- 
ment might well be made after the nomination if I am nominated 
in such a way as to accept. It is a matter of supreme indifference to 
me whether Iam or not. There are many persons I would prefer 
should have the office to myself. I owe so much to the Union men 
of the country that if they think my chances are better for elec- 
tion than for other probable candidates in case I should decline, 
Icannot decline if the nomination is tendered without seeking 
on my part. 

Mexico shows many signs of progress since I was there thirty- 
two years ago. Railroads are pushing out slowly from the 
capital and with every advance greater prosperity and employ- 
ment for the poor follow. I think it should be the policy of our 
government now to cultivate the strongest feelings of friendship 
between the people of the two Republics. Soon we will have 
railroad connection between the two countries, and our people 
will begin to mix and become better acquainted, Mexico can, 
and will, raise all the tropical and semi-tropical products which 
we now buy from countries that take nothing from us in ex- 
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change, except sterling exchange, and will take from us in return 
the products of our manufacturers. Americans are beginning 
now to work their mines. Soon they will be cultivating their 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco plantations, running their factories, 
doing their banking, etc. I go to San Antonio for a day or two, 
thence to New Orleans, and up the river to Memphis. I will 
probably run over to Hot Springs from the latter to absorb time 
until the weather in Galena gets pleasant. I do not care to arrive 
there before the first of May. 


























TEN YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





THE trumpets and fifes of this almost too glorious summer 
are over at last, and we sink back into the dowdiness of the day 
after the feast. This, then, should not be an inappropriate mo- 
ment for the man of letters to set his house in order, and ask 
himself what effect all the long-drawn popular triumph which 
culminated in June has had upon his profession, in whata state it 
found and left him in his essential capacity. It seems worth 
while to discover what the last ten years have brought about in 
English literature, where we are in fact, and what pace we have 
been making. It by no means follows that political success 
means intellectual prosperity, and it is notoriously difficult to 
grasp a situation which is unfolding at our very feet. Yet an oc- 
casional summary of symptoms, a closing of the shop for an 
hour to take stock, cannot but be a useful exercise, though the 
calculation be not final. ‘ 

It is quite plain, by every analogy of literary history, that we 
must not expect the progress of intellectual events to be regular. 
There have always been bursts of genius, followed by pauses or 
drops into mediocrity, and in England at least these have been 
noticeable ever since the art of verse, lifted so high in the hands 
of Chaucer, fellsg low in those of his immediate successors. We 
ought not to despair of the Republic because there is a hush 
among the voices, but we should read Matthew Arnold’s The 
New Age once more, and learn its excellent lesson. When, 
however, we attempt to concentrate our attention on the literary 
developments of these last ten years in England, a more unusual 
phenomenon, I think, meets our notice than would be caused by 
the mere fluctuation of talent. As events develop from day to 
day, each exaggerated in apparent importance as it occurs, and 
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then unduly submerged in the wave of a new excitement, we per- 
ceive no general tendency nor common plan. But a space of ten 
years is at least a fragment of history. What can we discover of 
the form and character of 1887-1897 ? 

This, first and foremost, is evident: It has been a period of 
the removal of landmarks. The stream of literature catches it- 
self here and there against little weirs or breakwaters, by which 
it makes shorter or longer pause before flinging itself onward in 
cascade. ‘The most effective mode in which this delay is caused 
is certainly by the protracted life of men of great genius. The 
prestige of very famous old men, their conservative temper, the 
instinctive honor paid them even by those whose practice is of a 
different order, delay the transmutation of literary form. Each 
ancient person of this kind forms a rock or inert mass, against 
which the stream of literature breaks and pauses. Death re- 
moves the honored obstacle, and the tide of taste precipitates it- 
self over the space it occupied. We have only to examine his- 
tory, and see what was the effect of the deaths of Ben Jonson, 
of Dryden, of Samuel Johnson. These facts, the removals in ex- 
hausted age of these old men, made 1637, 1700, and 1784 not 
merely convenient dates in the handbooks of literature, but ac- 
tual flingings-open of flood-gates to the urgent waters of a change 
of taste. 

If this be so, and it can hardly be denied, the phenomenally 
congested state of English literature, and particularly of poetry, 
ten years ago, will be seen to have been a feature which out- 
weighed allothers. If one great poet (as Victor Hugo in France) 
holds back the stream of invention to a highly noticeable degree, 
what will three or four do? The more venerable the writer 
becomes, the greater is his force as a repressive influence. 
The more kindly, the more sympathetic he is, the more difficult 
it is to oppose his accepted canons. Such a figure as that of 
Browning in 1889, or of Tennyson in 1892, possesses an almost 
superhuman stature. His experience, his devotion to his art, his 
social assumption above all common praise or blame, enfolds him 
in a kind of deity which his work presently ceases to enjoy in the 
coolness of posthumous judgmént. The living bard, in extreme 
old age, touches for a moment the heights of glory. He is re- 
garded with something of a superstitious awe, To younger men 
he seems, like the prophet Aruns in that marble cave of which 
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Dante speaks in the Jnferno, lifted to a height from whence 
all mortal things can be watched in their spectacular simplicity : 


‘Onde a guardar le stelle 
E’1] mar non gli era la veduta tronca.” 


But at no previous moment in our literary history were there 
so many of these wonderful old men, these half-supernatural 
sooth-sayers, as in 1888. Their congregated tradition, their 
combined resistance to change and reform, offered a really sur- 
prising breadth and height of suspension to the moving flood of 
taste. Tennyson was writing still, and his modes had not 
radically changed for sixty years. Browning, having completely 
conquered the public and the critics, was nearing his eightieth 
year. For those who loved elegance and lucidity in prose, what 
could be offered more acceptable than that of Newman, and 
Newman, on the borders of ninety, was still alive ? At Oxford, 
Jowett formed a barrier of influence; in science, there were 
Tyndall and Huxley; in history, there were ‘Kinglake and 
Froude. It was to be expected that, in the natural course of 
events, these eldest names would be removed by death. It was 
not less to be expected that they would be succeeded, and their 
prestige be supported, with a difference, by those of a slightly 
younger generation. ‘Tennyson and Browning must be taken, 
of course ; but Matthew Arnold and William Morris would 
remain. Jowett would go, but there would be Pater; Froude 
must, surely, be succeeded by Freeman, and Church by Light- 
foot. So it was naturally to be expected, and thus the length 
and volume of the cascade would have been broken. But it was 
not so to be; and the unique feature of this last decade of 
literary history in England has been that it has not merely 
removed, in unusual and sinister proximity, the heads of the 
oldest generation, but that it has taken with them those who 
should have survived to illuminate the blank they leave. 

There are surviving in England at the present time only two 
aged writers whose appearance on a public occasion could excite 
universal enthusiasm. Only two; for Mr. Gladstone does not 
solely or even considerably owe his prestige, as Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer do, to the exercise of the pen. But Mr 
Ruskin, quite unseen at Coniston, has practically, alas! joined 
the chorus of those invisible singers whose births made the sec- 
ond decade of this century so incomparably splendid. There re- 
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mains, then, Mr. Spencer, still visible, and still clothed about 
with the garment of an extreme celebrity. But, with that excep- 
tion, there is not now in London left one very old man to whom 
young people might look as they might ten years ago to a whole 
galaxy of genius. And in the generation succeeding that of Dar- 
win and Tennyson, death has scarcely been less busy. If Mr. 
George Meredith is spared to us for ten years more, he will be- 
come one of those quasi-fabulous figures which stimulate curiosity 
so much, and serve so well to keep alight the flame of enthusiasm. 
But to find a single other name which can conceivably be put in 
the same topmost rank, we must come down to a still younger 
generation, to Mr. Swinburne and his juniors, and it will be long, 
indeed, and far into the twentieth century, before Mr. Swin- 
burne, flos juventutis of our poetry, can consent to be vener- 
able. , 

The removal of landmarks, then, is certainly the main phe- 
nomenon of these last ten years, and all other aspects of current 
literary history are affected by it. In one way it has doubtless 
had its practical benefit in clearing the ground. The fall of so 
many forest trees has let in plenty of light, and the youngest 
generations have directly benefited. The removal of these su- 
perlative rivals, against whom few beginners could without con- 
fusion be pitted, has given us opportunity to do justice to a 
large number of developing talents. It has, moreover, pre- 
vented the talents from being forced to develop in a way which 
was unsympathetic to their nature. All this, however, and so 
far as this is true, merely encourages the equal sprouting of un- 
derwood ; it has no effect on potential forest trees, or very little. 
Hence what we have seen in these last ten years is an enormous 
extension of literary activity, by no means symptomatic of crea- 
tive and intellectual force. In other words, the trade of author 
has suddenly become exceedingly lucrative; so much so as to 
hide the fact that at no time since 1837 has literature, in the 
higher sense, been so quiescent as it is now. 

There is one exception, however, and this of peculiar interest. 
The deaths of Arnold, of Browning, of Christina Rossetti, and 
still more of Tennyson, had an instant and almost entirely ben- 
eficial influence on poetry. Over the grave of the great Laure- 
ate, the newspapers foreboded that verse was dead. Never was 
there made a more unlucky prophecy. A whole group of various, 
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but distinguished and enthusiastic poets, whose presence amongst 
us had been all but unperceived, came to the front, and renewed 
their own youth and ours. Nothing can be kept up at such a 
pressure as was the excitement in poet.'y between 1891 and 1895 ; 
the leaders in the new school have taken their places in current 
literature and will keep it, but genius no longer seems to burden 
every bough. It is too much to say that the poets of 1892 con- 
sole us altogether for the intolerable losses our noblest literature 
was just then enduring ; time has not yet sifted their final pre- 
tensions. But it is quite certain that the variety, delicacy, and 
fervor of its young versemen have done more to redeem the 
decade from the charge of poverty of spirit than any other 
products of the pen, and the spiritual quality which interpene- 
trates some of their best work offers the most encouraging phe- 
nomenon of recent intellectual life in England. 

But, in other departments, it can scarcely be questioned that 
a very grave feature of the decade of which we speak has been the 
cessation of activity in the higher branches of literature. One 
section of letters, indeed, has flourished to an extremely dispro- 
portionate degree, namely fiction. A novel may be of the first or 
of the last order of merit; its.rank depends entirely upon its 
author and his treatment, There is no dignity or value in astory 
apart from the skill with which the author tells it. Now, a work 
of history or philosophy or science, if it exists at all, has a basal 
value upon which any graces of the writer are superimposed. 
History, for instance, is the better for being written by a Gibbon 
ora Green; but it is respectable if compiled by a man of judg- 
ment and knowledge who can scarcely put twosentences together. 
So with most other branches of literature; even poetry has its 
metrical skeleton, its supporting prosody, for which technical 
training is required. But prose fiction has nothing whatever to 
guide it but the cleverness of the person who essays to tell us a 
tale under the hawthorn. The novel, therefore, is precisely the 
kind of published matter which we should expect to see abound- 
ing in an age indifferent to equipment, and rebellious to the in- 
tellectual hierarchy, for this is work which demands no training 
and bows to no tradition. 

The extreme volubility and number of the novelists—a few 
of them really great, many of them interesting and amusing, the 
vast majority wholly worthless, mere cumberings of the press— 
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must not deceive us as to the intellectual character of any epoch. 
The story-teller is our companion in every age. But although, 
to the commercialism of the day, the novel seems an extremely 
important factor in current letters, it has really proved in the 
past to be the most ephemeral. The great novelists, the Jane 
Austens and the Charlotte Brontés, the Fieldings and the Thack- 
erays, live among the poets, by virtue of their style and their 
creative force, The rest, in their thousands, are drowned in im- 
mediate and final oblivion a few months after the issue of their 
books. The ordinary common novel, nowadays, is a mere article 
de Paris or variety of fancy goods. It is manufactured to amuse 
without a demand for mental effort, and to be thrown away. 

It is true, none the less, that even this vast multiplication of 
novels within the decade now closing cannot be taken as a purely 
negative phenomenon. It shows a restless energy directed along 
lines not by any means purely unintellectual. Ifwe compare the 
activity of English fiction with the deadness of the novel in Ger- 
many, or with the fashion in France for books of pure eccen- 
tricity, we have not anything to complain of. Excellent novels 
have been published in England since 1887, and of a singularly 
various order. The realistic, the antiquarian, the social-didactic, 
the supernatural, the military, and the idyllic schools have all 
flourished. An especial feature of the ten years has been the pro- 
duction of a crop of romances, written in broad Scotch for an 
English audience, but intelligible, it is said, to many readers 
north of the Tweed. With some of these stories there are issued 
useful glossaries which bring them within the reach of all. Early 
in the ten years, Mr. Rudyard Kipling arose, meteoric, like a god 
out of India, and straightway the field of fiction was infinitely 
widened. Wehave novels of Canada and of the Transvaal, of 
Borneo and of Tahiti. 

Fashion grows with what it feeds on, and unquestionably the 
extreme vogue of this particular kind of book, the prose story, 
has drawn into its vortex many talents which had no original 
tendency in that direction. For example, Stevenson, manifestly 
born to be an essayist and perhaps a philosopher, was dragged, as 
a magnet draws a needle, to the irresistible rock of story-telling, 
and Zreasure Island, begun as a joke for a boys’ newspaper, was 
made the pioneer of a series of tales to which the author’s ex- 
quisite style gave the persistence of literature. In Mrs. Hum- 
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phrey Ward a most accomplished literary critic has been lost to us; 
in Mr. George Moore a candid student of sociology ; in Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman a historian of the school of Robertson. Among the 
departments of literary energy which are now the most neglected 
is scientific philosophy of the sort so brilliantly illustrated by two 
of the great men who have disappeared since 1888, by Tyndall 
and Huxley. The class of writer which they represented, the 
pioneer in physical discovery, who is also a splendid popular ex- 
ponent, combining accurate research with the exercise of im- 
agination and style, has ceased to exist in England. Mr. Wells 
might have risen in it to the highest consideration, but he pre- 
fers to tell little horrible stories about monsters. On all sides 
we may see, and we ought not to see without acute alarm, the 
finer talents being drawn from the arduous exercises to which 
nature intended to devote them to the facile fields of fiction. 

The result of all this is that, to an extent which ought to oc- 
casion all serious observers no little alarm, the great reading pub- 
lic is rapidly becoming unable to assimilate any ideas at all, and 
to appreciate impressions it requires to have them presented to 
it in the form of a story. The multitude of readers grows every 
hour, but with these masses those individuals become fewer and 
fewer who are able to follow the path-ways of thought without 
the help of knowing what Edwin did and what Angelina wore. 
Specialists push the subdivision of observations about fact to an 
even more extreme nicety; but they only address other special- 
ists. The rest of the world prefers to take its information and its 
excitement from two sources of entertainment, the newspaper 
and the novel. It is almost certain that if Modern Painters 
or The Grammar of Assent or even The History of Civili- 
zation had been published within the last ten years, it would have 
scarcely attracted any attention at all, outside a narrow circle. It 
is more than probable that Buckle and Newman, if not Mr. Rus- 
kin, would have resigned themselves to the inevitable, and have 
tried to present their views and convictions in the form of tales. 

This curious condition has been greatly encouraged, if it has 
not been mainly caused, by a change in English habits of life 
which will certainly interest and puzzle the historian of the 
future. If any feature of these last ten years has been more 
patent than another, it assuredly is the predominant prestige of 
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ceived an amount of attention such as no previous age, perhaps 
not even the Hellenic, had given it. The elements of education 
have come to reduce themselves more and more into a sort of dis- 
ciplined athleticism, in which the mind is not indeed entirely neg- 
lected, but is made to take a very inferior position to the limbs. 
Our public schools have fostered this physical training to such an 
excess that in many of them participation in sports is more ob- 
ligatory than attendance at lessons, and to be “‘ good at games ” 
is the only pathway to happiness in this world and the next. 
Masters are chosen not because of their scholarship or their tact, 
but because of taeir prowess at football or cricket, and even the 
good things of the Church may be secured to-day by the spirited 
application of a reputation for athletics. 

The over-matcrialism of our educational centres, and the dan- 
gerous abuse of physical training, date from a period much earlier 
than 1888. But during the ten years which have just passed, 
the boys brought up under the athletic system have been in their 
prime as men of influence. In the general result, I should be 
the last to suggest that there has not been much to congratulate 
ourselves upon. This latest generation of Englishmen is healthy, 
active, and determined ; its members are admirably fitted to 
employ the hours of their wholesome youth and vigorous middle 
age in energetic action and in spirited interference with the 
habits and wishes of inferior populations. They form the body- 
guard of a nation to which it is exceedingly convenient to belong. 
But these heroes of a thousand fields, these insatiable players of 
games which are but forms of mimic warfare, cannot expect, and 
fortunately do not wish, to excel in the peaceful exercises of the 
mind as well. What with its polo and its golf, its shooting and 
its fishing, and all its other enchanting physical exercises, the 
ruling class in England is much too tired and too happy when 
evening comes to devote its thought to any serious branch of 
study or to pursue any difficult train of thought. For the sons 
of men who used to sit up half the night discussing the Origin 
of Species, Mr. Anthony Hope prepares the sleeping draught of 
his soothing romances. ‘There is nothing whatever to be sarcas- 
tic about in this. It acts like the rule of three. If you spend 
the day in violent strain of the muscles in the open air, it is 
absolutely impossible to work your brain at night, and it would 
be hurtful to you if you were to try to do so. 
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In this respect the masses of the nation have paid to the rich 
flattery in its sincerest form. They also have accepted the phys- 
ical or athletic ideal, and are cultivating it to extravagant ex- 
cess. It is an admirable thing that young men of the working 
class should be able to relax their sinews and enjoy as many in- 
nocent sports as possible. But, in the fullest seriousness, I sug- 
gest that it is not admirable or wholesome, but puerile and 
almost crazy, that the record of these games should swell into 
the proportions of national events, that news about county 
cricket and football should take precedence of the most weighty 
affairs of state, and that hundreds and thousands of persons 
should be encouraged by their educated leaders in the press to 
consider a champion billiard-player a more exalted personage 
than a great statesman ora great scholar. Ido not think that 
Englishmen of the more moderate way of thinking realize the vio- 
lent degree to which the athletic ideal has pushed all others to 
the wall within the last few years. Matthew Arnold warned us 
that we had a barbarian class amongst us. If he had lived till 
to-day he might judge that we have practically no other. 

While, however, I feel bound to express a certain alarm, or 
disquietude, at the turn which taste has taken during these last 
ten years, 1 am far from supposing it to constitute a lasting 
danger. It is easy to have too much intellectual strenuousness. 
We are resting a little, after the stern Middle Victorian priggish- 
ness. Literature is, after all, merely the refiection of life, and 
life may be so vivid as not to require to be illustrated. Doubtless 
the happy nations only read stories, and the millennium will proba- 
bly know nothing but illustrated descriptions of its own prosperity. 
The existence of a Briton, since 1887, has been exceedingly varied 
and exciting. It has not encouraged contemplation ; it has been 
full-blooded, robust, contentious. There can be no amazement 
caused by the fact that those who have enjoyed it, those who 
have felt its tug at their muscles and their heart-strings, should 
have turned to books for amusement, and not for intellectual ex- 
ertion. To follow the masters of thought demands laborious days, 
and Hegel is hardly the author to take up after a long spin on a 
bicycle. A sedative is what we have wanted, not a stimulant, 
rest for the brain, and not the stress of mental gymnastics. Nor 
would I for a moment pose as a scoffer or a satirist. I have the 
old, fatalistic conviction that whatever is is right. But I see no 
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reason for claiming triumphs in the particular field where we have 
not been fighting, nor in pretending that a decade chiefly spent 
in other interests and with antagonistic habits has been one of 
brilliant literary progress. Without a suspicion of sarcasm, I 
merely record that the ten years since 1887 seem to me to have 
been marked in England, so far as literature is concerned, by an 
extraordinary removal of the great traditional figures which gave 
their tone to thought; by an excessive and unwieldy preponder- 
ance of one class of book—and that the class least amenable to 
criticism—namely, the novel ; and by a growth of combined ath- 
leticism and commercialism highly unfavorable to art and letters. 
EDMUND GossE. 
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HAS JUDAISM A FUTURE? 


BY PROF. ABRAM §S. ISAACS, EDITOR OF “‘ THE JEWISH 
MESSENGER.” 








Ir is difficult to secure a just and unbiased interpretation of 
Judaism as a modern religion, because the Jew who shares the 
honor of being included with priests, lawyers, and women in the 
capacious storehouse of uncomplimentary popular proverbs, is 
treated either with superlative praise or superlative condemna- 
tion. The want of due proportion in the estimate in both cases 
leads to faulty generalizing and gross injustice. For the Jew is 
neither angel nor fiend, but a profoundly human animal with all 
the defects and virtues, original and acquired, that are common 
to mankind, ‘‘ Jew and Gentile, bond and free.” Perhaps on the 
whole his enemies have done less harm than his friends. People 
like to be agreeably disappointed. It is pleasant to realize that the 
average Jew is certainly no fiend ; and it is always more or less 
of a shock to discover that our idol is necessarily of clay. The 
Jew, then, isneither a Daniel Deronda nor a Fagin, neither a 
Shylock nor a Nathan. 

That the Jew is treated asa rule with a prejudice which either 
exaggerates or distorts the truth, is due almost wholly to the 
amazing popular ignorance of his history and religion—an ignor- 
ance which unhappily is not confined to caricaturists in the 
comic weeklies or playwrights who revel in hooked noses and 
flashy jewellery as essentially Hebrew characteristics. Even to 
Thomas Carlyle, Judaism is simply a religion of “ old clothes.” 
So cultured and refined a critic as Goldwin Smith seems as much 
irritated when he touches upon the Jew as was Haman when he 
saw Mordecai at the gate. - It would be harsh to say that the Jew 
is made a man of straw, a kind of theological scarecrow, dating 
from the early centuries, and sent adrift down the ages as a per- 
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petual object-lesson in irreligion, contumacy, formalism, greed, 
to guileless children of light, who give him an extrakick two 
now and then, to keep themselves in practice, and satisfy their 
disingenuous piety. But is the charge without historic basis ? 

Practically, the Jew who serves the nineteenth century moral 
and adorns its tale is the Jew of Gospel records—the Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, with all the reputed and none of the reputable traits 
of his class. If he is referred toin sermons and hymns, he isstill 
the Jew of the New Testament. It is Caiaphas and Judas Iscariot 
who are his representative men. Heisa Palestinian, wears broad 
phylacteries, and utters ghastly imprecations on his enemies in a 
language which can be understood only by the sacred few. Let 
him be anathema. 

If the Jew, then, is so caricatured, need it excite suprise that 
Judaism receives as scanty justice ? It, too, is relegated to the 
past, to the lumber-room ofantiquities. It is to be exhibited in a 
Semitic museum, forsooth, with the fossils and remains of primi- 
tive religions. Its rites and ceremonies are to be illustrated in 
glass cases for the special delectation of candidates for the min- 
istry. It is to be dissected and analyzed for the benefit of stu- 
dents of comparative philology. It can be made to furnish in- 
teresting data in the fields of ethnography and anthropology. In 
one word, it can be tolerated as askeleton or a corpse, but not as 
a living organism. It may be granted a past, but no present can 
be admitted and no future dare be insisted upon. 

The Jew pleads for justice, not for glorification. His critics 
should cease to view him with the telescope, as if he were an oc- 
cupant of another sphere. Let them abandon their microscope as 
well, in their fondness to detect the most minute defects, and 
lay aside favorite spectacles through which only their own mental! 
strabismus can be discerned. Let them judge the Jew as he is. 
Let them study Judaism as it is. They will discover that both 
are very much alive. The time is past for labelling Judaism as 
pre-historic or the Jew as belonging to the extinct civilizations 
of the East, with the Phoenicians, Hittites, and the rest. Call 
him an arrested development, if you like; a survival, an anach- 
ronism. He has survived, because, numerically weak, he has been 
spiritually strong. He has resisted his environment with all of 
his contradictions and limitations ; he has withstood with heroic 
endurance opposing forces and he withstands them still. The 
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very methods adopted to extirpate him have been his salvation. 
The weapons forged against him, strange to say, have been his 
protection. In losing Palestine, he gained the universe. He 
was denationalized to become an international and cosmopolitan. 
The Orient was only one phase of his history. Just as the Baby- 
lonian captivity cured him forever of idolatry, his world-wan- 
dering is teaching him the universal spirit which is at the basis 
of Jewish prophetism. The remedy was radical, because the 
disease had reached its crisis and heroic measures were impera- 
tive. 

It is an egregious blunder to consider Jewish history 
synonymous with Biblical history. The Old Testament tells 
simply of Jewish beginnings. The greater Jewish exodus did 
not end with the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. That 
historic migration still continues. The Hebrew, as the name 
etymologically suggests, is the emigrant of history—from the 
time of Abraham to our own age the movement continues. What 
is occurring in Russia, the landslides in recent decades from 
Germany, Poland, Roumania, this is but a grim repetition of 
the long series of migrations that mark every century. It is 
Persia in one epoch, Egypt in another, Italy and Greece in their 
turn, then Arab and Christian Spain, Central Europe, England, 
France, all links in an endless chain. Yet, despite the constant 
shifting of condition and environment, there were many breath- 
ing spells for the Jew when he could prove hammer as well as 
anvil, and become more than a silent factor in the world’s ad- 
vancement. ‘The story of the Jew’s influence on civilization, the 
record of his services in the arts and sciences, in literature, 
music, philosophy, and statecraft, is still to be written. The brief 
monograph of Schleiden requires to be supplemented by a more 
pretentious work of wider range. 

If the critic of Judaism desires to gauge tha. religion accu- 
rately, he must familiarize himself with the history of the Jew 
in every land ; he must follow the devious windings of his record 
East and West. He must account for that marvellous vitality 
which has been his preservative, and the unexampled adaptive- 
ness which made the Jew at home, whether he saw the Guadal- 
quivir or the Vistulaat his feet, the Thames or the Euphrates, 
amid the orange groves of Sicily or the plains of Arabia—an adap- 
tiveness which he still displays as settlerin Australia, South 
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Africa, or the Argentine. The critical inquirer, too, should as— 
certuin the Jew’s record in the lands of his dispersion and his 
relation to the state, however insecure his right of domicile. Did 
the Jew originally seek a Ghetto, or was it not an enforced seclu- 
sion as if he were contamination and needed to be kept aloof from 
the rest of mankind? Did the Jew avoid society and mingle only 
with his special clan, or was not that exclusiveness fostered and 
maintained by civil and ecclesiastical enactment ? Was the Jew 
always a dealer in old clo’, a money lender, the pawnbroker of 
humanity ? The French Crémieux and James Darmesteter, the 
English George Jessel and Moses Montefiore, the Dutch 
Godefroi and Josef Israels, the German Edward Lasker and 
Berthold Auerbach, the Russian Rubinstein and Antokolski, 
George Brandes in Denmark, Luigi Luzzati in Italy, Emma 
Lazarus in America, are names of our time, who are but successors 
of illustrious leaders centuries ago in varied fields, Jews who 
served the state under caliph, king, and pontiff, who aided pow- 
erfully in the revival of learning, the discoveries of science, in 
the dissemination of knowledge and literature. The true student 
of Jewish history, too, must become acquainted with the inner 
life of the Jew and the story of the synagogue’s development, its 
devotional and intellectual range, the growth and ramification of 
Jewish law and custom, which became burden and blessing both, 
a crown as well as a yoke. 

If his inquiry has been genuine, the critic will realize that 
the Jew’s history, far from having ended when the temple fell and 
Jerusalem became AZlia Capitolina, has been and is still a contin- 
uous record. Ifthe study has been thorough and not superficial, 
it will be found that Judaism, too, has been in constant growth 
and change, and is in itself a striking illustration of the theory 
of evolution. Whatever views one may hold of the composition 
of the Old Testament and the respective dates of its books, to 
speak of the prophetism of the patriarchs is as much an anachro- 
nism as to refer to the rabbinism of Moses or the Judaism of the 
Judges. One must be prepared to admit distinct phases in the 
history and development of Judaism, from Abraham to Moses, 
from Moses to Ezra, from Ezra to Jochanan ben Zaccai, who 
founded the school from which Talmudism sprang ; from the 
sages of the Talmud to the medieval rabbis with whom the rab- 
binical era began ; from Maimonides and his successors with the 
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development of local codes and customs, which became the or- 
thodoxy of their age, to Mendelssohn, the forerunner of a new 
epoch, contemporary with the French Revolution on the one hand 
and the birth of the American republic on the other. Judaism 
is thus a growth, not an instantaneouscreation. The marvellous 
changes it has witnessed from the day when the Israelites received 
the olden tabernacle, with its minutie of worship, to its latest 
developments in cultured lands of our time, are but forecasts, 
perhaps, of greater changes to come. 

What, then, of Judaism’s future ? What will be its final 
phase, after the travail of ages, the crucifixion of the centuries ? 
Surely the solution of the Jewish problem cannot be the dissolu- 
tion of Judaism, the total absorption of the Jew by the nations, 
his abrupt disappearance from the field. Leaving out of the 
question all theological prejudices, and facing the problem as 
students of history, the Jew’s persistence on the stage of human 
effort, despite ten thousand odds, is not likely to weaken as the 
ages advance. He has more factors in his favor than ever before. 
The world has grown. It is ceasing to be a battle-ground of the 
creeds, which are slowly becoming lines, not walls. Ugly hatreds 
and prejudices still are held, but the borderland of the religions 
is widening day by day, as their agreements, not differences, are 
kept in view. 

The ultimate phase of Judaism baffles inquiry as much as the 
ultimate phase of human progress. ‘T'wo opinions, both purely 
speculative, may be given here. Lach is stoutly advocated, with 
proof-texts in abundance. The one sees the future of Judaism 
in a rehabilitated Jewish state, with Jerusalem its capital, which 
shall prove a court of arbitration for the nations, thus diffusing 
peace and happiness throughout the universe even as the sparks 
of the sacrificial offerings fly upward. The other finds the fu- 
ture of Judaism not in the absorption of the Jew by the nations, 
but in the absorption of the nations by the Jew, the thorough 
permeating of mankind by the spirit of Judaism, as manifested 
successively by Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the religion of 
those who recognize God, virtue, andimmortality. It claims that 
the tendency in all modern faiths is toward unity, simplicity, and 
purification ; that as the process continues with the widening of 
the suns the nations will slip off their theologies and theogonies 
and derive more comfort from the prophet than from the casuist. 
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If in the final outcome all forms of faiths disappear and a new 
combination arises, the law of the conservation of spiritual forces 
must still hold sway, and not one jot or tittle of the inspiration 
in the Testaments that have impelled mankind to righteousness 
will ever be lost. ‘The resultant religion will not be different in 
spirit to the declaration of the Pentateuch, which is voiced by 
the Christian Gospel and finds its echo in the bibles of many 
creeds: ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” When the 
nations shall have reached the heights of perfect brotherhood, 
Judaism’s future will have dawned. It will cheerfully lay down 
its shield and sword, its rod and staff. The end of religions will 
have come in the birth of religion ! 
ABRAM 8. Isaacs, 
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OUR INTEREST IN SAMOA, 


BY THE HON. HENRY C. IDE, LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF SAMOA, 





On the 14th day of June, 1889, the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, the German Empire, and the United States, at Berlin, 
agreed upon a treaty, or general act, the first article of which de- 
clared ‘* that the islands of Samoa are neutral territory. . . . 
Neither of the powers shall exercise any separate control over the 
islands or the government thereof.” The primary purpose of the 
treaty was to maintain the neutrality of the islands. The in- 
cidental objects were to prevent dissensions between the several 
governments, to provide for the security of aliens in Samoa, and, 
‘*as far as possible,” to promote theinterests of the Samoan peo- 
ple. The remaining articles provide machinery for accomplishing 
these results. The treaty, having been duly ratified, was followed 
by the organization of the new government nearly two years later, 
the Supreme Court first opening its doors in June, 1891, 

The Opposing Claims.—This international compact has been 
the subject of earnest discussion in our country, especially 
during President Cleveland’s second administration, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary Gresham repeatedly recommended 
a withdrawal from it by the United States. It is urged that the 
islands are unsuited in climate for the residence of white people ; 
that commercially they are worthless ; that the inhabitants are 
intractable ; that the new government is expensive and annoying 
to our State Department ; that it fails to secure the results hoped 
for; and that it involves an entangling foreign alliance, alien to 
our traditions and best interests. 

Upon the other side it is said that our rights in Samoa already 
secured are most valuable ; that its neutrality and independence 
are matters of great national importance ; that the recent adverse 
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reports relating to its climate and commercial possibilities are 
contradictory to all former official reports, and come from per- 
sons especially appointed to make them, and who remained in 
Samoa only long enough to prepare them ; that so far as the new 
government has been unsuccessful its failure has been largely 
due to the want of loyal support by the United States ; that the 
new government has in fact accomplished all that could reason- 
ably have been expected ; that the expense of continuing it is 
too trivial to be worthy of consideration, and that we should 
retain the strong position which we have acquired, It is the 
purpose of the present article to throw such light upon this dis- 
cussion as a residence in Samoa during the greater portion of the 
year 1891 as United States Land Commissioner, and from 1893 
to 1897 as Chief Justice under the treaty, may enable the writer 
to give. 

The Treaty Was Our Deliberate Action.—Historically con- 
sidered, our present relation to Samoa has not been hastily 
or secretly adopted. It has slowly, year by year, in the light 
of repeated official reports, special commissions for purposes 
of investigation, ample discussion in Congress, by the press 
and in Presidential messages, assumed its present phase. If the 
treaty was a mistake, it was one deliberately made, with all 
the light now available, except that which has come from the 
short period of its practical working. 

For more than twenty-five years we have had a Consular rep- 
resentative in Samoa to give us full information upon every 
detail. In 1872 the High Chief of Pago Pago granted to our 
government the exclusive privilege of establishing a naval station 
in that harbor. In 1873 President Grant sent a special agent to 
Samoa to investigate and report, whose exhaustive report was 
submitted to the Forty-third Congress. In 1877 a treaty was 
negotiated between the governments of Samoa and the United 
States, and ratified in 1878, wherein it was, among other things, 
provided that “ naval vessels of the United States shall have the 
privilege of entering and using the port cf Pago Pago, and 
establishing therein and on the shores thereof a station for coal 
and other naval supplies for their naval and commercial marine, 
and the Samoan government will hereafter neither exercise nor 
authorize any jurisdiction within said port adverse to such rights 
of the United States or restrictive thereof,” and that, in case of 
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difficulties arising between Samoa and other nations, the 
government of the United States ‘will employ its good 
offices for the purpose of adjusting those difficulties 
upon a satisfactory and solid foundation.” This treaty 
was extensively discussed by the press. On _ its con- 
clusion special reports upon the whole subject, commercial 
and political, were furnished to the State Department by its 
representative, Mr. Goward, who had accompanied the Samoan 
ambassador on his return to Samoa, and they were duly trans- 
mitted to the Forty-sixth Congress. In 1886 Hon. George H. 
Bates, the law partner of Secretary Bayard, was sent to Samoa 
by President Cleveland ‘‘as special agent to investigate and re- 
port.” His report, together with those of similar German and 
English ‘‘special agents” appointed at the same time, were 
transmitted to the Fiftieth Congress. Mr. Bates’ report was ex- 
haustive, able, and truthful. In 1887 a conference between the 
authorized representatives of the three powers for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty securing the autonomy and neutrality of 
Samoa was held at Washington and was ‘‘ adjourned,” because 
Secretary Bayard considered that the scheme proposed by the 
other negotiators secured to Germany too great a preponderance 
of influence in the proposed new government. In January, 1889, 
Hon. Harold M. Sewall, of Bath, Me., for five years our Consul 
General in Samoa, testified at great length, for several days, be- 
fore the sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate, his examination covering every phase 
of the question, historical, political, and commercial. In 
1889 Congress, after adequate discussion, with the recent 
and full light of Mr. Bates’ report and Mr. Sewall’s 
evidence, appropriated $500,000 for the protection of our inter- 
ests in Samoa. During all these years the subject was repeatedly 
brought to the attention of Congress by messages from successive 
Presidents. All this transpired before the negotiations of the 
Berlin act. It may, therefore, fairly be said that the treaty was 
a deliberate act of national policy in our international relations, 
entered into with sufficient knowledge of the subject in all its 
phases, and a knowledge far more reliable, considering the differ- 
ent sources from which it came and the length of time given for 
the correction of all errors, than any since acquired. 

Jt was a National, not a Political, Act.—The treaty was in 
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no sense an act of partisan politics or for the furtherance of the 
policy of any political party. It is true that it vas negotiated in 
the early months of President Harrison’s administration, and 
was confirmed at atime when the Republicans controlled the 
Senate, and in that sense that party is responsible for it. But 
on President Harrison’s advent to office, the question of our 
relations to Samoa was no longer an open one. We had assumed 
international positions upon that subject which could not be 
receded from with self-respect, and without disregard for that 
continuity of action in our relations wjth foreign powers which 
is essential to national dignity and good relations with other 
nations. President Cleveland in a special message to Congress 
in January, 1887, had said, ‘‘I have insisted that autonomy and 
independence of Samoa should be scrupulously preserved,” a 
result which could be secured only by treaty. At the Washing- 
ton Conference, when the first attempt to agree upon the treaty 
was made on June 25, 1887, Secretary Bayard submitted 
at the outset a plan for the new government of Samoa, 
the first article of which was: ‘*The independence and 
autonomy of the kingdom composed of these islands 
are to be preserved free from the control or 
preponderating influence of any foreign government.” One 
article proposed by Secretary Bayard was: ‘Each of the Treaty 
Powers will alternately keep four months in each year a man-of- 
war in Samoan waters, to assist in maintaining the government 
so to be established, and to preserve peace and order;” which 
clearly shows that it was not then contemplated that a new gov- 
ernment should be established in an untried field, and then left 
to its fate without either physical or moral support. If we have 
departed from our traditional policy in our action in regard to 
Samoa, that departure was widest under President Cleveland’s 
first administration. Prince Bismarck proposed a resumption of 
the conference, exciting events, to be hereafter referred to, having 
meanwhile intervened. On February 5, Secretary Bayard accepted 
the proposal in a letter to Count Arco, wherein he stated that the 
conference should ‘‘ be renewed on the basis of the equal rights of 
the three Treaty Powers . . . and such a neutralization of 
territorial jurisdiction as will prevent preponderant control by 
any nation.” The conference was thas agreed upon, as well as 
the general lines and scope of its work, in the closing month 
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of President Cleveland’s administration, and President Har- 
rison, coming into office on March 4, soon appointed John A, 
Kasson, William Walter Phelps, and George H. Bates, represent- 
ing both political parties, as plenipotentiaries to negotiate the 
treaty. 

Its Fundamental Purpose.—It will be observed that the 
primary object of all our actions relating to Samoa was not the 
development of commerce, or the rescue of the Samoans from 
their own internal conflicts. These latter objects, desirable 
and important as they are, were secondary and _ inciden- 
tal, results to be hoped for as flowing from the means 
adopted for securing the neutralization of the Islands and the 
preservation of our rights at Pago Pago. Hence, all arguments 
based on the alleged failure of the treaty immediately to develop 
commerce in a country whose resources are still largely awaiting 
the vitalizing touch of industry, and to secure, as by a magic 
wand, the settled order and peace of old civilizations among a 
people who have never felt the restraining hand ofacentral author- 
ity, are largely, though not wholly, irrelevant. The important 
question is, was it unwise in a national sense to have attempted 
the neutralization of the Islands by international compact ? For 
there was no other possible way to secure that result. It is a 


‘very late date to enter anew upon that discussion, after twenty 


years of prior consideration and the final assumption of inter- 
national duties from the faithful performance of which we can- 
not recede without a humiliating admission of vacillation and im- 
provident, though deliberate, action. 

Growing Importance of the Pacific.*—In 1852, William H. 
Seward, in the United States Senate, said: ‘‘ The Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast region beyond 
will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.” That prophecy is rapidly on the way towards 
fulfilment. Our own Pacific slope has nearly fifteen hundred 
miles of sea frontage and a population nearly equal to that 
of all the thirteen colonies when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, while its internal and external commerce are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. To the north lies British Colum- 
bia, with its mines of gold and coal, its millions of acres of forest 
and its rich agricultural lands, opened to the Atlantic by a mag- 


* See Hon. Lorrin A. Thurston’s article, NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 461. 
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nificent railway system, and to all the Eastern lands by admirably 
equipped steamship lines. To the south lie the constantly de— 
veloping countries of Mexico, Central America, Chile, and the 
other South American nations. On the southwest lie the Brit- 
ish colonies, rapidly crystallizing into a great republican federa- 
tion. To the west lies Japan, acountry of forty million of mar- 
vellously enterprising and ingenious people, and China with her 
enormous population and immeasurable possibilities, now opening 
up to the world. To the northwest lies Siberia, the largest 
country in the world, in natural resources one of the richest, in 
the very act of being developed upon the Pacific Coast by a gov- 
ernment of absolute power. 

Nearly $4,000,000 per annum are paid by Great Britain and 
her colonies for subsidies for steamship and cable communica- 
tions in or to the Pacific. With the completion of the Nicara- 
gua Canal there will pour into the Pacific by the new route to 
the Orient and to Australasia the measureless traffic between 
those countries and ali our Atlantic seaboard and a considerable 
portion of Europe. 

International Importance of Samoa.—In the centre of this 
ever-increasing commerce in the northern hemisphere lie the 
Hawaiian Islands, with no other neighboring group to diminish 
their importance. Laying aside the debatable question of the an- 
nexation of those islands, few can be found who would for a 
moment concede that the ‘‘ moral suzerainty” which we have for 
many years maintained over them should be weakened in any de- 
gree. The attempt by any foreign power to seize them would be 
resented as an unfriendly act by any administration, and would 
be resisted by force, as has been substantially declared by Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Legaré, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Marcy, Mr. Fish, Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and Mr. Bayard, 

In the South, Pacific European nations have been swift to 
seize upon the vantage points. With the French in Tahiti and 
New Caledonia, the Spanish in the Carolines and Philippines, the 
Germans in the Marsliall Islands, New Guinea, New Britain, 
and other groups, and the British in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, the Solomons, and many other groups, and exercising a 
practical protectorate over Tonga, there is no independent group 
left except Samoa. But these islands, lying south 10 degrees and 
west 173 degrees, are in the very path of commerce. They are 
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central to all movements in the South Pacific. Directly past them 
go all steamers between our Pacific coast and Australia. Here a 
Pacific cable will doubtless find one of its stations. Samoa stands 
as a sentinel and outpost in that vast southern sea, just as Hawaii 
does in the northern. If it is appropriated by any foreign power, 
we have no foothold left south of the equator, no place to which 
we can go as a matter of right. When we once relax our grasp 
we do so forever. Immediate annexation by England or Germany 
would follow, and those hands never open to release what they 
have closed upon. 

Our Interests at Pago Pago.—Our modern warships are abso- 
lutely dependent on frequent coal supplies. As Mr. McAdoo 
said in his speech in the House: ‘‘ All the greatest nations of 
the world are trying to secure for themselves places where they 
can get supplies of coal in emergencies.-. . . This harbor of 
Pago Pago is a great advantage to us, and we have gotten it in 
an honorable way.” Without criticising the opinions of respect- 
able gentlemen who have never been within many miles of Pago 
Pago, but have recently officially reported that the harbor is of 
little value, it will be useful for a moment to see how it has been 
regarded by those who have seen it, and whose opinions are of 
especial value. In 1830 it was visited by that veteran missionary 
of the South Seas, John Williams, who reported that the harbor 
was an excellent one and should be acquired by England. In 
1839 Admiral Wilkes visited it, and after describing it fully 
says: ‘* This is of all the ports the best fitted for the refitting of 
vessels.” In 1871 Captain Wakeman, sent out to report by the 
famous shipbuilder William H. Webb, wrote: ‘‘I found myself 
in the most perfectly land-locked harbor that exists in the Pa- 
cific Ocean,” and gave full and satisfactory descriptions of widths, 
depths, landmarks, ete. In 1873 the British Consul at Samoa 
reported to his government the existence of an agreement trans- 
ferring to the United States important concessions “in 
the magnificent harbor of Pago Pago,” and expressed the 
hope that in case of failure of subsequent negotiations, ‘‘ it may 
be possible to transfer the overtures of the chiefs to ourselves,” 
In the very same year, the North German Confederation had in- 
structed its Consul to secure the control of Pago Pago harbor, 
but he arrived too late. Our commander had completed his 


work. Our Commissioner, Mr. Goward, wrote from Pago Pago 
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in 1878: ‘*The harbor of Pago Pago is the mest important in 
the South seas.” Findlay’s South Pacific Directory, the stand- 
ard of navigation for those waters, says of Pago Pago: ‘‘Itisa 
deep, land-locked basin, of easy approach, and perfectly secure 


anchorage.” 

For the more perfect realization of the rights secured to us, 
Secretary Tracy ordered a survey of the harbor to be made, which 
was carried ont under the direction of Admiral Kimberly, and 
the most valuable portions of the snore front, as selected by him, 
were purchased in fee in 1889 and 1890 and are now absolutely 
owned by the United States government. To the suggestion that 
we have not secured title to enough of the shore front, the obvious 
reply is that if Admiral Kimberly’s judgment was at fault, 
the adequate remedy is to buy more land. There are no known 
obstacles in the way, either of factorlaw. The Berlin Act recog- 
nizes the validity of the former treaty with the United States, 
and does not forbid the acquisition of land by our government. 
In fact, many of our present titles were acquired since the execu- 
tion of the Berlin act and have long since been confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Samoa. 

No one has better stated, in brief form, the reasons for the 
treaty than did Secretary Bayard at the Washington conference, 
where he said to his associates : 

“ These islands lie in the pathway of a commerce that is just 
being developed. There is something beyond the mere material 
present value of the land or the products.” In his instructions 
to Mr. Bates he wrote: ‘‘ The Samoan Islands are to-day almost 
the sole remaining neutral territory in Oceanica. . . . The 
principle of neutralizatiqn is of special importance to the United 
States, for in no other part of Polynesia is a right of this nature 
possessed by them.” In his instructions to the plenipotentiaries 
who negotiated the Berlin act, Secretary Blaine said: “‘ The 
interests of the United States require the possession of a naval 
station in those remote yiarts of the Pacific, and by a treaty with 
the lawful authorities of Samoa they have been put in control of 
the harbor of Pago Pago for these purposes. We cannot consent 
to the institution of any form of government in Samoa subject 
directly or indirectly to \nfluences which, in the contingencies of 
the future, might check lor control the use or the development of 
this American right.” 
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In the light of these facts it is a matter of surprise to read in 
Secretary Gresham’s communication to President Cleveland of 
May 9, 1894, recommending substantially a withdrawal from the 
treaty, elaborate arguments based upon difficulties of administra- 
tion, and its failure to increase our commerce, or to benefit the 
natives of Samoa, without the slightest mention of the fact that 
we had already acquired the shores of Pago Pago and that the 
security of our rights there and the neutralization of the islands 
were the prime factors which had controlled our action. The 
real question was absolutely untouched by the distinguished 
Secretary. 

Climatic and Commercial Considerations.—A word should 
be said, incidentally, about the climate and possible resources 
and commerce of Samoa. The climate is necessarily tropical, 
and that imports such diseases as are incidental to tropical 
countries. An occasional year, like 1894, can be selected, 
when influenza or some fever has prevailed, which will show a 
high death rate among white residents. But there are no statis- 
tics existing, and no facts known, tending to show that Samoa is 
not one of the most salubrious of tropical countries. With a tem- 
perature in which sixty degrees and ninety degrees, Fahrenheit, 
are the extremes of heat and cold, relieved during the greater 
portion of the year by refreshing trade winds, with a luxuriant 
and marvellously beautiful tropical foliage, with absolute freedom 
from all noxious animals, and with a native population pictur- 
esque, kindly, polite, and hospitable, Samoa is in many respects 
a most delightful place of residence. The writer’s own family, 
including three ladies, never, on the whole, before enjoyed as 
good health as during the years of their residence in Samoa. It 
was the only place in which Robert Louis Stevenson could en- 
joy life. In his own Scotland he must cling to the fireside or 
creep out of doors wrapped in a shawl. In his beloved Samoa he 
lived out of doors, rode horseback, took long excursions about 
the islands by boat, and was a man among men until the burst- 
ing of a blood vessel in his teeming brain ended his brilliant 
career. His family still live in the island home. 

The soil is rich and productive. It supports a population of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 people in comparative idleness, while 
only mere fringes are vet under cultivation. He would be a rash 
man who would venture to say that the day would not come, and 
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at no remote date, when a great population would find its delight- 
ful home and abundant sustenance in these fruitful islands. The 
«Great American Desert,” once denounced in the United States 
Senate, as unfit for human habitation, is now partially divided 
into great States, among the most prosperous in our Union. 
Fifty years ago little could be said of the Hawaiian Islands, 
except that there Captain Cook was murdered. To-day their 
commerce invites the heavily laden ships of many nations, but 
those of our own country incomparably beyond all others. 
Looking backward, what should we now say of the statesmanship 
that thirty, or even twenty, years ago would have allowed any 
European power to absorb Hawaii without remonstrance upon 
our part, upon the ground that its commerce was then in- 
significant, or that rebellion and political upheaval were immi- 
nent, or actually existing ? In such a question, the possible 
future, not the insignificant and transient present, is to be the 
guide of wise political action. 

Abandonment of Samoa by President Cleveland.—Manifestly 
no reasonable man could have expected that the treaty, under the 
best of circumstances, could prevent the depreciation in the 
world’s market of the price of copra, the principal product of 
the Islands, That depreciation arose from increased production 
in other parts of the world. Its effect was necessarily to produce 
hardship and political discontent in Samoa, just as similar depre- 
ciation in the value of staple products in the United States 
produced similar results. Nor could it be expected that a new 
government, established among a people untrained to submission 
to a central authority, among whom the chief was the unit of 
political power, divided into factions with prejudices as bitter 
and deep as. those of the ancient Scotch Highlanders, enjoying 
political excitement as the very breath of life, accustomed from 
time immemorial to settle their political and factional contro- 
versies by fighting, could heal these ancestral controversies and 
ensure established peace and good order, without substantial 
physical and moral support for a time. Water so long troubled 
could not be quieted by the mere command, “ Peace, be still !” 
No one did so expect when the treaty was made. 

At the Washington conference the fifteenth article of Secre- 
tary Bayard’s proposal was: ‘‘ Each of the Treaty Powers will 
alternately keep four months in the year a man-of-war in Samoa 
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to assist in maintaining the government so to be established and 
to preserve peace and order.” Mr. Batesinhisreport says: ‘‘ The 
central government must be, for a time at least, administered by 
the three Treaty Powers.” On February 20, 1892, Secretary 
Blaine wrote to Sir Julian Pauncefote: ‘‘In order to carry out 
the spirit of the Berlin Treaty, it would be advisable for the 
Treaty Powers to sustain in some proper and judicious way the 
recognized authorities of Samoa, and suggests the use of men-of- 
war for that purpose, particularly in enforcing the warrants of the 
Supreme Court.” On June 19, 1893, Secretary Gresham wrote to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote that the government of the United States 
‘‘will join in an active demonstration for the purpose of surround- 
ing Mataafa and his followers and disarming them.” 

But during the whole four years of President Cleveland’s 
administration no American warship was ever seen in Samoan 
waters. In no single instance has the enforcement of any 
process of the Supreme Court of Samoa been aided, either 
physically or morally, by any warship or other aid furnished by the 
Powers. Meanwhile, not only did qur government withhold its 
promised aid, but what was far more deleterious. it withdrew its 
moral support. The President in his annual messages for 1893- 
1894-1895 recommended a withdrawal from the treaty. This, of 
course, was known by all in Samoa. The factions of natives 
knew it, and that the Powers were not united in supporting the 
treaty. They naturally quickly join an opposition upon the 
least show of weakness. The desertion by the United States bore 
its legitimate fruit, and so-called civil war broke out. Under 
date of December 5, 1894, the United States Consul-General in 
Samoa wrote to the State Department : ‘*‘ That the United States 
is to withdraw is accepted as a fact by the general community.” 
The Samoan Herald of September 12, 186, editorially said : 
‘The United States has evinced a’positively disgraceful disregard 
of her obligations underthe treaty. . . . She gave absolutely 
no assistance to the other Treaty Powers in quieting disturbances 
and restoring order here ; not a vessel of her navy has deigned 
to call here for years, and the present administration has made 
frequent efforts to scuttle out of Samoa altogether. We admit 
that we have received from the United Statesan able judge... . 
So far as we know this is the only benefit America has conferred 
upon the country. In view ofall this it certainly does seem rather 
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cool for the official representative of the United States to talk 
about some injustice to America which he does not define, and no 
one knows anything about.” It is within the bounds of extreme 
moderation to say that so far as the new government has been suc- 
cessful, it has won that success under most adverse circumstances, 
and more in spite of the opposition of the United States govern: 
ment than by reason of its support. The wonder is, not that the 
success has not been greater, but that so much can be shown of 
good results in the face of great difficulties. 

Results Secured by the Treaty.—For the treaty can show 
some positive results that are worthy of consideration. It should 
first be viewed with reference to the conditions existing at the 
time it was negotiated. The danger that is past soon becomes, 
in public consideration, the danger that never existed. But in 
1887 and 1888 the relations between our country and Germany 
had become strained to the danger point. In the face ofa 
mutual understanding to the contrary, Germany had by force 
attempted to seize Samoa. The natives of that country were 
divided into hostile camps of armed warriors, one supported by 
}erman arms, and one by British Colonials and citizens of the 
United States. More than fifty young and brave German sailors 
had been killed or wounded in a single battle wherein the oppos- 
ing force was openly supplied with arms, ammunition, food, 
courage, and brains by American citizens. Actual, though 
not nominal, warfare existed between Germans and Americans 
in Samoa. Martial law was proclaimed in Apia by the 
German officials, and the attempt was made to enforce it upon 
American citizens. Two German warships and three bearing 
the Stars and Stripes were crowded into the little harbor of Apia. 

Commander Leary, of the United States warship ‘‘ Adams,” 
on September 6, 1885, formally wrote to Captain Fritze, of the 
German corvette “‘ Adler”: ‘I hereby respectfully and solemnly 
protest in the name of the United States of America and of the 
civilized world in general against the use of a national war ves- 
sel for such service as was yesterday rendered by the German 
corvette ‘Adler.’” Commander Leary also formally notified 
the German ruler of Samoa, that any violation of the rights 
of American citizens by his authority ‘‘ would be considered a 
just and sufficient cause, for such action as may be deemed 
proper.” Whatever the meaning of these communications may 
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have been, they clearly were not pacific; coming from a war- 
ship they were decidedly threatening. The Navy Department 
instructed our commanders “‘ to interfere vigorously should occa- 
sion arise to protect the persons and property of American citi- 
zens.” Marines were landed to protect the American consulate, 
and there to furnish a refuge for our citizens. Our grievances 
werein part thus stated by Secretary Blaine: ‘‘ To subject the 
citizens of the United States to the inspection of the German 
navy ; to require reports from each household as to arms kept for 
its necessary protection ; to make permission from the German 
authorities a needed prerequisite to the natural right of American 
citizens to guard themselves from danger; to inquire into the 
character of even their rumored conversations and _ hold 
them answerable therefor to the summary proceedings of a Ger- 
man court-martial. All these were trials and indignities to which 
they ought never to have been subjected.” The press teemed 
with inflammatory condemnations of German aggressions. Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000 for the defence of our interests in 
Samoa. Stocks were affected. A single indiscreet act might 
have precipitated hostilities. Many of the wars of modern 
times have sprung from conditions far less critical. At sucha 
moment, the proposition for a renewal of the negotiations of a 
treaty securing the neutrality and autonomy of Samoa came 
upon the scene like a benediction. War was averted. Honorable 
peace was secured without surrender of national dignity or the 
abandonment of asingle right. The friendship of two great 
nations, already sadly strained, was renewed. There are those 
who consider this one fact far more than adequate compensation 
for all that the treaty has cost,and that the treaty, instead of 
being an ‘‘ entangling alliance,” relieved us from a most dangerous 
situation. In the next place, it has secured the neutrality and 
autonomy of the Islands, perfected our titles to the lands on the 
shores of Pago Pago harbor for a coaling station, and has given 
us astanding ground and substantial position of influence in the 
South Seas, from which we cannot be dislodged without our own 
consent. On the other hand, it has preserved the native Samoans 
from falling absolutely upon the the tender mercies of the Ger- 
mans. 

Again, it has secured to our citizens now resident in Samoa, 
and to such of them as shall hereafter carry our flag and our 
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commerce thither, absolute equality with all others in trade and 
protection of the laws and freedom from aggressions by other 
nationalities. Those who are familiar with the-utter annihilation 
of American trade iu the Marshall Islands by unjust discrimina- 
tions in favor of German merchants in customs and other legal 
exactions will know that German protection in Samoa would 
have meant not merely the ruin of all our countrymen now resi- 
dent there, but also our permanent exclusion from all commercial 
facilities in the future. ; 

Again, the great majority of aliens reside in Apia. By the 
treaty the Municipal District of Apia was created with special 
powers of local government. That municipality is as well gov- 
erned as municipal corporations of its size are in old civilized 
countries, It has an elective council, efficient police, a municipal 
court, lighted streets, valuable land and building for customs 
sheds and police court, and approximately ten miles of road, all 
well rounded and ditched, and nearly one-half of it macadamized 
with the cheap and useful coral and gravel immediately at hand. 
After sixty years of partial occupancy by missionaries and traders 
at the time the treaty was made, only two pleasure carriages had, 
during all those years, ventured into the country. Now there are 
nearly one hundred in Apia alone. More progress has been 
made in the municipality in the way of acquisition of public 
property, facilities for extinguishing fire and the building of 
roads and bridges within the six years since the treaty went into 
actual operation than in all the sixty prior years. All this has 
been done under adverse circumstances, but without incurring debt. 

Again, until the treaty was made, the Samoan government 
had not where to lay its head. The peninsula near Apia, where the 
government was supposed to have its seat, was claimed by the 
Germans, and the government did not own an acre of land. Now 
the German claim upon the peninsula has been satisfied and the 
government owns the property in fee. Upon it have been erected 
valuable government buildings. A fair carriage road westerly for 
thirty miles along the north shore of the Island of Upolu has 
been built and opened to travel within the last year. While 
road building has really only begun, yet more has been done in 
that direction since the making of the treaty than in all time 
before that date. In all this the government has paid its own 
way. It is not in debt. 
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Again, the provisions of the treaty prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to natives are well enforced, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable. Public sentiment favors their enforcement. A 
drunken native is a rare sight. The fine-looking and courtly 
Samoan race is at present in no danger of the degeneration and 
annihilation that come to all aboriginal races in the presence of 
the unstinted use of alcoholic drinks. 

Again, all authorities agree that the confusion of land titles 
was one of the most fruitful sources of friction between natives 
and aliens. Foreigners held deeds from nativesof far more land 
than there was inall Samoa. Many of the titles were fraudulent, 
and conflicted with one another. ‘There was no court compe- 
tent to deal with the question, and no one could safely invest 
money in land or develop industries until titles were settled. All 
progress was necessarily stayed. The treaty provided adequate 
tribunals for undertaking this great work, which has now been 
brought to a successful conclusion. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres have been restored to natives. ‘hey are not to be a home- 
less people in their own country. They have abundant fertile 
land to supply their wants and those of their posterity for all 
time. Their title is absolute, and the treaty prohibits further 
alienation by them except under the strictest supervision of the 
Chief Justice. The benefit to the Samoans isincalculable. But, 
on the other hand, the benefit to aliens is equally great. Every 
alien title has been finally passed upon by the court, and unas- 
sailable grants have been issued. A complete system of registra- 
lion of titles has been adopted. Every acre of alien land in 
Samoa can ‘read its title clear.” In no country can more 
certainty of a solid title be obtained. Capital can now be safely 
invested in lands. Controversies with natives are largely ended 
by the removal of this great cause of friction. The most perplex- 
ing of all questions in New Zealand and Fiji has for many years 
been the obtaining of good titles to native lands. That work has 
all been finished quickly and cheaply in Samoa. In this respect 
the treaty has deserved and received the gratitude of Samoans 
and foreigners alike, and has amply vindicated the wisdom of its 
authors. 

Finally the establishment of the Supreme Court has secured 
important results. Before the treaty the attendance of parties 
or witnesses could not be compelled, except in the Consulate of 
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the defendant, and there other nationals could not be compelled 
to appear as witnesses. No court had general jurisdiction. An 
American aggrieved by a German must remain without redress 
or go into the German Consulate to try his case, by German law, 
before a German judge. The new court, administering a uniform 
system of English law, having jurisdiction over all controversies 
between different nationals, revising judgments of native tri- 
bunals, freed from national prejudices by the international 
character of its appointment, has commanded respect and obedi- 
ence, and has proved a useful object lesson to the teachable 
Samoans. In avery few instances its authority has been defied 
temporarily by rebellious natives in remote parts of the islands, 
but in nearly every such instance the matter in controversy has 
ultimately been properly adjusted. All this has been accom- 
plished wholly by moral force, without the aid of the Powers in 
a single instance. 

Manifestly some of the important results hoped for have been 
secured, and Secretary Gresham’s official declaration that, ‘* the 
expenses, the responsibilities, and the entanglements have so far 
been its only fruits,” would seem somewhat overdrawn. 

Objections Considered.—But something more specific should 
be said upon the subject of expenses and difficulues. ‘The ex- 
penses of negotiating the treaty, paying the first year’s salary of 
the Chief Justice, and the cost of the International Land Com- 
mission were large, and were borne by the three Powers equally. 
The Commission finished its work in 1894, All the items of 
large expense are past. Since the first year, the new government 
has paid its own way without assistance except as to the items 
next to be mentioned. It might be thought that, inasmuch as 
we had incurred large expenditures in the initial work of the 
treaty, and as that expense was now ended, that fact was an ar- 
gument for holding on to the treaty and realizing the benefit of 
our investment. The maintenance of a Consul in Samoa is no 
part of the expense of the treaty. We had one in Samoa many 
years before the treaty was thought of. The only known ex- 
penses which our government has incurred in relation 
to Samoa since 1894, aside from the expense for survey- 
ing, are one-third of the expenses of maintaining Mataafa 
and his associate rebels in the Marshall Islands, and 
the transportation expenses of the two foreign officials, 
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the Chief Justice and President of the municipality 
of Apia, whenever new officials are appointed. The former item, 
support of Mataafa and the chiefs, costs our government less 
than $500 per annum, and this expense is temporary. The other 
item, transportation, occurs only about once in four years and at 
the highest estimate will not cost more than $800 per year on 
the average. The actual expense to our government of con- 
tinuing the treaty will apparently be less than $1,500 per year, 
a petty sum to be made the ground of receding from our solemn 
international compact. Even if the new government should 
occasionally receive a little assistance, every River and Harbor 
Appropriation Bill in Congress dedicates a far larger amount for 
improving some mud creek, in the name of promoting com- 
merce, than will be required for maintaining our hold upon a 
group of islands lying in the very pathway of enormous com- 
mercial interests. If a warship should occasionally be sent by 
us to Samoa, as is done by the other Powers, and as should be 
done by us, the cost is no more than that of maintaining the 
warships in other remote parts of the world where they carry our 
flag. Congress did not consider $500,000 too great a sum to be 
appropriated for the protection of our interests in Samoa. The 
native troubles, though greatly to be deplored, have been 
magnified enormously in official and other correspondence. 
Samoa is an international megaphone. The firing of a few 
muskets in a bush scrimmage there seems to echo and re-echo all 
over the world, and to be amplified into salvos of artillery 
and volleys from great armies. The killed and wounded 
in all the fighting in Samoa during the last seven 
years would not equal the number of dead and maimed 
in a single railway accident in the United States. Not 
a foreigner has been touched, nor has his property been invaded 
by reason of those hostilities, except by the petty stealing inci- 
dent to disturbed conditions. Absolute peace has prevailed for 
nearly three years. It is of little importance to aliens whether 
all Samoans do or do not recognize allegiance to King Malietoa as 
long as they keep the peace. The treaty recognizes their right to 
govern themselves in their own way in all particulars save those 
specially otherwise provided for. Some disturbances were to be 
expected in such a country as Samoa. They were, are, and will 
be inevitable. Even in our own country, which we are wont to 
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regard as the final fruition of the teachings of all the ages in 
good government, we read of more lynchings than legal execu- 
tions year by year ; we see governors of a great State vainly trying 
for years to execute criminal process upon Jesse James, and 
finally succeeding only by the aid of hired assassins ; our Indian 
Territory filled with murder and violence, railway trains wrecked 
and robbed, and the commerce of half a continent paralyzed by 
unrestrained mobs. Surely we may excuse poor Samoa if she 
does not instantly abandon all her old ways, and leap at one 
bound into the blessings of perfect order and peace. The life of 
any decently behaved white man is as secure in any portion of 
Samoa as in the most quiet hamlet of rural New England. 

It has been a subject of unfriendly comment that the King of 
Samoa receives a mean and insignificant allowance. Thisis true. 
But it is equally true that he receives far more, and with far 
more regularity, than either he or any other King of Samoa ever 
received before the making of the treaty. His condition in that 
respect has been greatly improved by the treaty. According 
to the official publication entitled Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1889, page 324, the first item in Samoan budgets 
of expenditure was: “ Two Kings at $5u0 each. . . . $1,000,” 
Clearly, kings were far cheaper in those days than now, whena 
single one receives $1,800 per year from the Treasury, and an 
abundance of all he needs, supplied to him by his people. 

Some criticism has been made upon the salaries paid to the 
two foreign officials, and their expenses, but it is a just measure 
of the reasonableness of these expenditures to say that the whole 
expenses of maintaining the Samoan government, including the 
salaries of the two foreign officials, but not including the other 
expenses of the municipality of Apia, are less than those of the 
German Consular office in Apia, with its staff and offices. The 
German government is not accustomed to extravagance, but does 
believe in the utility of a well-trained and well-paid Consular ser- 
vice. That there are defects in the treaty, shown by its practical 
working, particularly in its unjust and unworkable provisions for 
taxation, is.true. This was anticipated. The treaty provided 
that, ‘‘ Upon the request of either Power, after three years from 
the signature hereof, the Powers shall consider by common 
accord what ameliorations, if any, may be introduced into the 
provisions of their general act.” 
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Future Action.—In the face of successive recommendations 
of a withdrawal from the treaty by President Cleveland, Con- 
gress has taken no action. Manifestly the country did not re- 
spond to the President’s appeals. The question is not, shall we 
enter upon a career of extension and annexation in the Pacific ? 
That question is closed. The field is occupied ; everything in the 
Pacific, except Hawaii and Samoa, has been annexed and appro- 
priated by other Powers. 

The real questions are, having secured the autonomy and neu- 
trality of Samoa by the only available means, shall we now per- 
mit the islands to be appropriated by a European power? Hav- 
ing in an honorable way acquired valuable rights in one of the 
best harbors in the Pacific, shall we fling them from us ? Having 
deliberately and with full knowledge entered into an interna- 
tional compact which forever made secure to us rights, and the 
only remaining possible ones, in the centre of a vast commerce, 
shall we voluntarily release our grasp? Having incurred a large 
expenditure of money, and devoted years of careful diplomatic 
action to obtain what we have, shall all the results be passed over 
for the sole benefit of other nations ? Having by practical 
experience learned the imperfections in present conditions, should 
we not be short-sighted indeed, if, instead of arranging ‘‘ amelio- 
rations ” of those conditions, we were irretrievably to throw away 
all the future ? 

Henry ©, Ips. 





SHALL THE CIVIL SERVICE ORDERS BE 
AMENDED? 


BY GENERAL GREEN B. RAUM. 


THE orders of President Cleveland adding more than 44,000 
officers and employees of the Executive Departments to the classi- 
fied service, including many important positions, has challenged 
widespread comment and opposition, and there is an earnest de- 
mand that his orders and rules shall be abrogated or greatly 
amended. 

This subject is now worthy of careful examination. 

Civil government under our republican system is a great pro- 
gressive science ; especially is this so in regard tothe executive 
administration. During the past thirty-six years there has been 
a wonderful growth in the characterand volume of business trans- 
acted in all the great departments of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. There has also been a steady improvement in the 
methods of business, in the enforcement of the laws, and in the 
accountability of public officers charged with the collection and 
disbursement of public moneys. The improvements in the public 
service were the result of wholesome lawsand efficient adminis- 
tration. The present Civil Service law was approved by President 
Arthur, January 16, 1883. At that time the Civil Service list 
was in a highly satisfactory condition. 

Capable and efficient officers were at the head of all depart- 
ments and bureaus. 

The clerical force was exceptionally competent and efficient. 
It had been appointed by selection, after due examination as to 
fitness, by boards of examiners in each department. 

These boards were organized under Section 164 of the U. S. 
Revised Statutes, which prohibits the appointment of a clerk 
until he has been examined and found qualified. 
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The business of the departments was conducted promptly 
and in a thorough businesslike manner, and effective supervision 
was maintained over the related offices throughout the country. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that for a 
number of years prior to January, 1833, the losses of the gov- 
ernment by defalcation of its officers amounted virtually to 
nothing ; so that at the time of the passage of the Civil Service 
law there was nothing in the departments to reform so far as 
integrity, capacity, and efficiency in the transaction of the public 
business was concerned. 

In fact, the Civil Service reform agitation was not directed to 
the improvement of the business methods of the departments, 
nor was the law enacted for any such purpose. It is entirely 
consistent with truth to say that no abuse in administration has 
ever been corrected, and ro improvement in methods intro- 
duced, because of the Civil Service reform agitation or the 
enactment of the Civil Service law. There has been a healthy 
public sentiment in favor of wise lawsand honest administration, 
and the executive government has struggled to keep abreast with 
that sentiment. The Civil Service reform agitation had but one 
object in view, namely, the elimination of politics as a factor in 
the appointment of people to office. The present law was passed 
in response to that agitation ; it provides for classifying certain 
places in the departments at Washington, and in custom-houses 
and post-offices having fifty or moreemployees. The law author- 
izes the President to extend the classification further to other offices 
of the executive departments and service. The law prohibits 
the collection of political assessments by one set of government 
officers for other officers or employees, and prohibits the filing or 
consideration of recommendations for office of senators or mem- 
bers of Congress, except as to character and residence of the ap- 
plicant. The law contains no limitation upon the power of re- 
moval from office. 

Under the law about 15,000 clerks were classified during Pres- 
ident Arthur’s term. President Cleveland added about 7,000 
more during his first term. President Harrison caused the classi- 
fication of the employees of the free-delivery post-offices, num- 
bering nearly 8,000, and the natural growth of the service brought 
the number up to about 43,000 clerks at the date of President 
Cleveland’s second inauguration. 
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During his last term President Cleveland issued twelve orders 
increasing the classified service and adopting rules governing the 
same ; he added about 44,000 persons to the classified lists, and 
issued a rule declaring that no person in the classified service 
should be removed or changed in grade on account of his politi- 
cal opinions or affiliations, and fixed a penalty of dismissal from 
the service for a violation of this rule. Mr. Cleveland did not 
confine his action to the clerical force ; his orders bring into the 
classified service the entire body of the Civil Service in and out of 
Washington, except a few Presidential appointments, and the 
fourth-class postmasterships, and in his annual message he advo- 
cated placing these offices in the classified service, one of the 
reasons assigned being ‘‘ the peace and quiet of neighborhoods.” 
All heads of divisions, chief clerks, appointment clerks, law 
clerks, and disbursing officers of the departments and bureaus 
are now in the classified service; the Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Medical 
Referee of the Pension Office, and the Internal Revenue 
agents are all now in the classified service. It would be 
fair to suppose that a President who had done so much to 
add to the number in the classified service would govern his 
own actions in regard to appointments by the rules of non- 
partisanship which he prescribed for the government of his suc- 
cessors. But what are the facts? When Mr. Cleveland became 
President in 1885, after appointing a Democratic cabinet, his ad- 
ministration at once entered upon the work of removing Republi- 
cans from office and appointing Democrats in their stead ; a com- 
plete change was made in the heads of all bureaus and their as- 
sistants and deputies, new chief clerks, new appointment clerks, 
and new heads of divisions were appointed in all the departments 
and bureaus. Not one Republican was appointed. Every new 
man was a Democrat; in fact, almost every position above and 
below the classified service was changed and Democrats put in 
place. Many young mep were appointed messengers, laborers, 
etc., and assigned to clerical work. Outside of Washington the 
same rule was observed. All collectors of customs, all collectors 
of internal revenue, naval officers, appraisers, assistant treasurers, 
district attorneys, marshals, pension agents, and postmasters, 
great and small, were changed and Democrats appointed. The 
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entire diplomatic and consular service was changed and filled with 
Democrats. Changes were made in almost all the unclassified 
offices and employments in the departments and offices, and Dem- 
ocrats appointed. 

When Mr, Cleveland became President again in 1893 his pol- 
icy in regard to the patronage was unchanged, but was carried 
out with more thoroughness, Outside of the classified service 
wherever a Republican was found in office he was superseded by 
a Democrat. The number of Republicans left in office was so 
small that their retention scarcely made an exception to the rule ; 
their services were required for particular reasons, and they 
were kept. But in addition to this the classified service was in- 
“vyaded, and large numbers of clerks were removed or reduced in 
grade for no reason except that they were Republicans, and their 
places were wanted for political and personal favorites. This was 
notably the case in the Treasury and Interior Departments. In 
these departments nearly 3,000 clerks and employees were re- 
tired. Of these 1,564 were messengers, watchmen, etc., not in 
the classified service. They were turned out because they were 
Republicans, and their places were filled with Democrats. If this 
great work of turning out Republicans and appointing Demo- 
crats had been done upon the alleged ground that the people had, 
in electing Mr. Cleveland President, decided to change the policy 
of the government by changing its officers and employees, the 
reason would be intelligible; but while this work was in prog- 
ress loud claims were made that the President and his adminis- 
tration were in favor of Civil Service reform, and to verify this 
claim as soon as these changes were well under way Mr. Cleve- 
land began the work of putting his appointees under the protec- 
tion of the classified service. This work began May 11, 1894, 
and continued from month to month until the promulgation of 
the rules of November 2, 1896. The work of classification was 
left to the Civil Service Commission, and this was not completed 
and promulgated until after the inauguration of President 
McKinley. As a result of these various orders the great body of 
the official force of the government is now in the classified ser- 
vice, except the fourth-class postmasters and a few Presidential 
appointments, and the Civil Service Commission, supported by 
Mr. Cleveland, favors placing these fourth-class postmasterships 


in the classified service, and they also advocate the repeal of all 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. 489. 12 
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laws fixing the term of four years tenure to certain offices. 
These measures will, of course, deprive the people of all action 
in connection with the appointment of the official force of the 
government. 

There was no public demand for these sweeping changes 
either through the public press or by petition from the people. 
The party platforms of the great political organizations had not 
demanded them ; and there were no resolutions of either branch 
of Congress recommending them. It was the act of the President 
and the Civil Service Commission unsupported by public senti- 
ment ; it was strictly a partisan measure, the effect of which 
Mr. Cleveland no doubt duly considered. He knew that it would 
prove a great embarrassment to the incoming administration. He 
believed, no doubt, that if the orders were allowed to stand, 
there would be serious discontent in the Republican party, and if 
the orders were revoked, or largely amended, the advocates of 
Civil Service reform would attack the administration. This ac- 
tion forces on the country the consideration of a number of grave 
and important questions. It is claimed by Mr. Cleveland and 
the Civil Service Commission that there will Se a marked im- 
provement in the public service. 

Let us consider this point. 

It has been the experience of every officer whose duty it was 
to make selections for appointments from the list certified by the 
Civil Service Commission that the examination papers do not 
contain the necessary information to enable the nominating and 
appointing officers to form a just estimate of the character of the 
candidate, or of his fitness for departmental work. These papers 
contain n> endorsements of well-known persons, certifying to the 
good character, the judgment, discretion, aptitude, integrity, or 
fidelity to trust, or any of the qualities, which make a trustworthy 
and loyal subordinate. Dependence must be placed solely upon 
the academic examination. No experienced officer woutd prefer 
to appoint a man to an important position simply upon the ex- 
amination papers of the CivilService Commission. It has there- 
fore become a universal practice in the departments to appoint 
all persons coming through the Commission to the lowest grades 
and lowest salaries. It is therefore the fact that men of high 
standing who are competent to fill the higher positions, recently 
classified, do not take Civil Service examinations. The conse- 
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quence is the appointment of men who are yet to prove their ca- 
pacity. In fact, the Civil Service Commission advocates this plan 
of making appointments into the low grades and earnestly opposes 
the bringing into the public service to fill the higher places re- 
cently classified of men of well-known character and capacity. 

Men of splendid ability, broad experience, and high char- 
acter will accept positions as chief clerk, appointment clerk, 
law clerk, head of division, etc., in the departments, and will be 
an actual reinforcement to the public service, but they will not 
pass through the Civil Service machinery to accept small salaries 
as clerks. It must be borne in mind that the law fixes the re- 
sponsibility of administration upon the President, the heads of 
departments, and certain other officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The business of the government is performed under their 
supervision and in their name; they are responsible to the 
country for the success of the administration ; their chief clerks, 
appointment clerks, and heads of divisions receive almost all the 
business that enters their offices, and take the initiative in dis- 
posing of more than nine-tenths of it. The volume of business 
in the departments is so great that it is impossible for the prin- 
cipal officers to examine all the work ; they must depend upon 
the men who have it in charge ; and they should be permitted to 
exercise the broadest discretion in the selection of persons for 
these importan positions. They should not be confined in their 
selections to the employees in the office, but should have the 
right to select competent men from private life. 

The heads of departments should have the right now, as their 
predecessors from time immemorial have had in the past, to ap- 
point men of their own selection to the important confidential 
places in their departments. It is a safe rule to allow an officer 
charged with the performance of important duties to appoint his 
chief subordinates. From these considerations alone it seems 
clear that bringing these important positions into the classified 
service is not an improvement, but will prove a serious detriment 
to the service, and in this view of the case it is important that 
the existing Civil Service rules should be reformed. 

The Civil Service reform movement had its origin in a distrust 
of the political integrity of the people and distrust of and con- 
tempt for government through party organization. The appoint- 
ment of competent men to office upon the petition and recom- 
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mendation of party friends was denounced as a prostitution of 
the appointing power. The reform demanded was the adoption 
of a system of educational tests of fitness to be determined by 
competitive examinations of self-selected candidates, by a com- 
mission appointed for that purpose ; the names of those who pass 
the examination to be placed upon lists and the appointments to 
be made from names furnished by the commission. The plan 
included the repeal of all tenure of office acts, and the entire 
elimination of political influences from appointments to office or 
removals therefrom. The obvious result intended was to deprive 
the people of the right of taking any part whatever by petition 
or recommendation in securing the appointment of any person 
to office. Popularity with the people, the wishes of the people, 
were to count for nothing. The object of this reform was to 
create a privileged office-holding class, removed from the influ- 
ences of popular sentiment, who were to hold their offices during 
good behavior. 

The designs of the advocates of Civil Service reform have 
almost been accomplished. Such a system is inconsistent with 
the genius of our government and must be contrary to public 
sentiment. This Civil Service system will repress the laudable 
and honorable ambition of prominent men to serve the govern- 
ment in these appointive offices, and will thus manifestly tend to 
weaken the hold that our system of popular government has upon 
the minds of the people. 

Citizens have just as much right to aspire through their polit- 
ical organizations to these appointive offices as other citizens 
have to aspire to the elective offices. And the people have just as 
much right to express their preference as to who shall be appointed 
to office, as they have to express their preference at the polls for 
a candidate who seeks election to office. 

When the people elect a man to office they expect him to 
exercise the power of appointment in favor of men identified with 
his party. In fact there isan implied obligation that he will do so. 

It is only through party organization and party machinery 
that an elector is able to give expression to his political senti- 
ments. We elect men to make and to enforce laws who agree 
with us in politics. Agreement in political opinions is the great 
lodestone that brings men together. It is the fundamental 
principle of all action in our political life. Therefore, the 
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principle influencing the exercise of the power of appointment to 
office should be in complete harmony with the principle which 
controls electors at the polls—namely, agreement in political 
opinions. Any serious encroachment upon this fundamental 
principle does violence to our representative republican system 
of government. It is a dangerous innovation, and is calculated 
to work great harm to our system of government. 

Under existing Civil Service rules no officer, however high, is 
to be trusted to exercise choice, discretion, or judgment in mak- 
ing appointments to office. The President shall not choose the 
people about him at the Executive Mansion. He must keep those 
he finds there or select others from names sent him from the 
Civil Service Commission. Heads of departments must keep the 
old force around them, or if they make changes they cannot bring 
in new men of their own choice, however competent. Collectors 
of customs and internal revenue who receive the hundreds of 
millions of government cash can have no choice of subordinates 
to aid them in transacting the immense and responsible business 
under their charge. 

No appointing officer can select persons for particular places 
and send them before the Commission for examination and appoint 
them if they stand the educational tests. They are not per- 
mitted to examine the lists of eligibles and make selections for ap- 
pointments. The Commission byan automatic process will select 
three names from which an appointment shall be made. Such a 
system is obviously ‘nconsistent with common sense and reason 
and cannot bear good fruit. The Civil Service law has been in 
force for more than fourteen years. Have its workings changed 
public sentiment in regard to electing and appointing people to 
office ? Have electors become non-partisan in casting their bal- 
lots? Have party organizations devised a scheme of selecting 
candidates by machinery without reference to their political 
opinions or affiliations ? Has the press ceased to express a pref- 
erence for the election and appointment of their party friends to 
office ? Not so, the people, the party organizations, the public 
press, adhere to the old doctrine that the government can 
best be administered by their party friends. Every ad- 
ministration, whether Republican or Democratic, in power since 
the passage of the Civil Service law, has shown by its acts that it 
preferred its friends in office. Mr. Cleveland with an eight years’ 
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experience in the White House has never been known to appoint 
a political opponent to office. These facts are conclusive proof 
that the people of the United States do not favor the scheme of 
turning the great body of official positions over to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The people do not want a life tenure to any 
office ; it will be far better to fix a four years’ tenure to every po- 
sition with the right of reappointment. It will better comport 
with our Republican system of government to make post- 
masters elective, than to place their appointment under Civil Ser- 
vice rules. Educational tests of fitness by Civil Service examin- 
ations should be ancillary to the appointing pwer, and not dis- 
place the right of choice and the exercise of judgment and dis- 
cretion. 

The people of this country stand nearer to the government 
than ever before. They have an abiding faith in our representa- 
tive republican system, and it seems improbable that they will so 
lose interest in public affairs as to acquiesce in the rules and 
orders which have so extended the power and influence of the Civil 
Service Sommission. Who shall say that the people of this country 
cannot be trusted with their government? A healthy and pro- 


gressive public opinion has inaugurated and carried forward all 
the great reforms of our government in the past, and has placed 
this nation in the lead, and it is not be believed that the people will 
submit to encroachments upon their rights and privileges by 
these unwise and unjust rules of the Civil Service Commission. 


GREEN B. Raum. 





PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
IV.—THE PRAIRIE STATES. 


BY MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F. 8. 5S, 





THEsE States are twelve in number, but only seven of them 
had existence in 1850, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
two Dakotas being of later date. The population is still sparse, 


hardly thirty-five to the square mile, although it has quintupled 
since 1850, viz.: . 
1850. 1890. 
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22,362,000 


Illinois is now the foremost State of this group, whereas in 
1850 its population was less than half that of Ohio. Immi- 
gration has played a more important part in these States than in 
any other portion of the Union, the last census showing that 
nearly one-fifth of the inhabitants were foreign settlers. The 
figures for 1850 and 1890 compare as follows : 

Increase 


q , per cent. 
Americans, white 285 

Colored population 136. 431,000 217 
FOSGIGROES. ccccsccccccceccccescescccccs 563 


Prairie States 314 


In the above interval of forty years the rate of increase in the 
whole Union was 165 per cent. for white Americans, and 105 per 
cent. for colored people, from which it follows that large num- 
bers of both came inte the Prairie States, as the above excessive 
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rates of increase show. The population in 1890 was apparently 
made up thus: 


Born in 
Prairie States. 
* Americans, white 
Negroes 
Foreigners 


Total population 


It appears that only 55 per cent. of the population is of Prai- 
rie birth, the rest being made up of Americans who have “ gone 
West ” and of foreign settlers. The growth of urban population 
in 20 years, from 1870 to 1890, was four times as rapid as rural: 
the former having risen 210, the latter only 50 per cent., viz. : 


Michigan 
Other States. ...........0- 





Prairie States....... 1,766,000 


Urban and rural stand as one to three, whereas in the Middle 
States and New England they are as two totwo. Foreign set- 
tlers are relatively most numerous in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Dakota, where they form one-third of the population, and lowest 
in Missouri and Indiana, being under 10 per cent. Foremost 
of European immigrants are the Germans, 40 per cent. of all 
settlers, the States preferred by them being Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio. Scandinavians come next, 18 per cent., and these 
are chiefly congregated in Minnesota. Irish stand for 11 per 
cent., and are found mostly in Illinois and Ohio. Canadians 
have settled largely in Michigan. It is a significant fact that, 
while the Prairie States have received a great impulse by the im- 
migration of four million persons from Northern Europe, the Latin 
element is almost unknown, the total of French, Italians, Span- 
iards, and Portuguese being only 60,000. 

Agriculture.—Climate, soil, and position mark out the Prairie 
States as the especial home of agriculture in the New World. 
They produce more than two-thirds of the grain, and possess 


* Including children of foreign parentage. 
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nearly half the live-stock of the Union. The census returns of 
grain crops showed as follows : 
Millions of bushels. Bushels 
per in- 
Maize. Oats, etc. Total. habitant. 
222 46 312 58 
439 178 812 62 
1,599 713 2,633 118 





While the grain crop multiplied eightfold, there was also a 
prodigious increase in the production of meat, viz.: 
Mutton. Pork. Total tons. 
77,000 342,000 634,000 
128,000 968,000 2,188,000 
Farming has advanced with even greater rapidity than popu- 
lation, the improved area in 1890 exceeding 8 acres per inhabit- 
ant, as compared with 5 acres in 1850, viz.: 


; Acres per 
Acres improved. inhabitant. 
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In forty years the improved area under farms showed an 
advance of 157 million acres, equal to 13,090 acres daily. In 
other words, the new farms laid down and improved between 1850 
and 1890 exceeded the total superficial area of the German 
Empire, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark collectively. There 
has been nothing like this in the history of mankind, nor is 
there any part of the world where farming is on so gigantic a 
scale, the census of 1890 showing a grain crop equal to three 
tons per inhabitant, or ten times the European average. It is 
true that since 1890 the production of grain has declined, the 
average crop for the years 1893-94-95 being much less; never- 
theless the production of food is colossal, compared with 
Europe, for the Prairie States raise nearly as much grain as 
France, Germany, and Austria collectively, and almost twice as 
much meat as either France or Austria. The foremost State in 
food production is Iowa, with an average of five tons of grain and 
500 pounds of meat per inhabitant, her grain crop being larger 
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than that of Italy or Spain, although her population is only two 
million souls. The value of farm products of the Prairie States 


is approximately as follows : 
Million 


Meat 

ES FE OE TT 

Dairy products j 

Hay 27,300,000 
2,710,000 


This gives an average of $9.50 an acre, against $14 in the 
Middle States. With regard to dairy products, the Prairie States 
have such a surplus of milch cows (at least two millions more 
than necessary) that they are able to meet the deficit which ex- 
ists in the Middle States and New England. Thus, in 1890, 
they produced more than 50 per cent. of the butter of the Union. 
The production in these States that year averaged 23 pounds to 
each inhabitant, while the consumption in the Union at large 
was only 16 pounds, from which it may be inferred that fully one- 
fourth of the butter madein the Prairie States is sent to the 
Eastern States. There is also a great surplus of poultry and eggs, 
the production of the latter being sufficient to give 208 per inhabit- 
ant in 1890, the average consumption in the whole Union being 
only 157. In the other parts of the Union we have seen a marked 
tendency since 1850 to make farms smaller, but the reverse has 
occurred in the Prairie States, the average cultivated or improved 
area of each farm having risen in the interval from 61 to 96 acres. 
Moreover, the farmers of the Western States cultivate individually 
larger areas than those of the Eastern or Southern, as we see by 
comparing the number of hands engaged in farming with the ex- 
tent of improved land, thus: 

Acres per 
hand. 
42 


27 
62 


43 
These figures eloquently show the superiority of the Western 
farmer, which is confirmed when we compare the production of 
grain and meat (average of years 1893-94-95), and the number 
of agricultural hands, with the figures for the other States and 
for certain European countries, viz.: 
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Per hand. 
(Sem, 
Grain Meat, 

. bush. pounds. 
Prairie States 3,060,000 650 1,610 
Other States 000 





18,100,000 

17,100,0v0 
One h:.nd in the Prairie States raises as much food as five can 
do in the most advanced countries of Europe, and this is 
evidently due in great measure to the use of improved agricul- 
tural machinery, for it is a strange fact that the reaping-hook is 
still seen in some parts of England, France, and Germany. Nor 
is this the only advantage possessed by the Western farmer, for land 
can be purchased much more cheaply than in the Eastern States, 
and at less thau one-third of prices in Europe. And here it 
may be interesting to compare the average value per acre in 
various parts of the Union according to census returns in 1850, 


1880 and 1890, viz.: 
Dollars per acre. 


R 1890. 
Prairie States 38 38 
Middle States. 63 
Southern States 23 
New England 46 
Such has been the industry of the Western farmers that their 
wealth increased ninefold in 40 years, the value of farms in the 
12 Prairie States in 1890 being equal to the agricultural wealth 
of the Austrian Empire. We find that during the said 40 years 
the average number of persons engaged in farming, according to 
census reports, was 1,930,000, the increase in farming wealth 
having been 7,596 millions of dollars, or 190 millions per annum ; 
that is to say, each farming hand increased the public wealth by 
99 dollars a year. If we compare the value of farms in 1850 and 
1890 we find as follows : 


Millions dollars. 





— Mean No. Dollars yearly 
1890. essees “ yaemenen of hands. aa eee 


Other States... 35 


Prairie States. 915 
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In the economic history of the United States there is per- 
haps no lesson more striking or instructive than the one con- 
tained in the above table. Less than half a century has sufficed 
for a comparatively small number of farmers to convert the 
Western prairies into one of the most productive regions of the 
globe, and to create and build up as flourishing a community as 
can be found to-day in either of the hemispheres. How different 
the condition of these prairie farmers from that of the same class 
in Europe is seen when we compare the amount of wealth with 
the number of agricultural hands.* 


Dollars per 
Million dollars. hand. 


Three Prairie farmers possess as much wealth as 4 French, 6 
German, or 13 Austrian farmers, while their taxes are much 
lighter, and they are free from military service. 

orestry. —These States are not heavily timbered, their forest 
area being under 90 million acres, or one-fifth of the wooded area 
of the Union. The cutting is, meantime, excessive, the census 
of 1890 showing that the Prairie States yield 51 per cent. of the 
sawn timber produced in the United States. In 1894 the esti- 
mate was 42 million tons of lumber and 140 million tons of fire- 
wood, fencing, etc., of a total value of 330 million dollars, equal 
to $3.60 per forest acre, whereas the average product of the 
wooded area of the Union was only $2.20. If we exclude the 
Prairie States, the average for the rest of American forests is 
only $1.80 per acre, and hence the cutting in these States appears 
to be double what it ought to be. Congress ought to take timely 
measures to prevent some of the Western States from being 
denuded of timber. At present the Prairie States have only 34 
acres of timber per inhabitant, while the average in the rest of 
the Union is 8 acres. 

Manufactures.—The rapid growth of population has caused a 
shifting of equilibrium in the occupations of the people. Thus, 
in 1850, the Prairie States had only 1 factory operative to 7 farm- 
ing hands, whereas, in 1890, the figures stood relatively as 5 to 


* For amount of agricultural capital in European countries, see Industries and 
Wealth of Nations (Longmans, London, 1896). 
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11. Thecensus returns of manufactures in 1850 and 1890 showed 


Million dollars. Per operative, dollars. 





No. of ,- _ 
Operatives. Wages. Product. Wages. Product. 
000 80 147 1,324 


’ 270 . 
407,000 672 3,161 478 2,247 

The average product per operative rose 70, wages 77 per cent., 
showing the advantage on the workman’s side. The production 
of hardware is not quite sufficient for requirements, that of 
textiles so small that they are obtained almost wholly from New 
England. Food and lumber constitute the principal manufact- 
ures, some of these States carrying on the largest meat-packing 

business in the world, the returns for 1890 showing as follows : 

Million dollars. Dollars 





Illinois 

CPM acncee-<00e ossee 17 28 557 

Michigan re bes 161 

Minnesota 3 30 99 

76 1% 810 
Prairie States. i 309 302 2,259 

These States stand for 60 per cent. of the flour, 55 per cent. 
of the meat business, and 50 per cent. of the lumber, produced in 
the Union, according to the last census. 

Mining.—In 1890 the Prairie States produced 34 million tons 
of coal, chiefly from Illinois and Ohio, and 8 million tons of iron 
ore, mostly from Michigan, besides 150,000 ounces of gold and 
100,000 of silver from Dakota. The total mining output was 
valued at 183 million dollars, or one-third of that of the Union. 

Railways.—In 1895 these States possessed 94,300 miles of rail- 
way, which represented an outlay of 4,340 millions, or $45,000 
per mile, being one-fourth less than the average cost of American 
lines. The length of the Prairie railways exceeds the aggregate 
of lines in France, Germany, Russia, and Austria. Each inhabit- 
ant of the Prairie States has seven yards of railway, against one 
yard in France or Germany, and two-thirds of a yard for Europe 
in general. 

Banking.—Discounts in 1895 amounted to 840 million dollars, 
or $33 per inhabitant, against $77 per head in the Middle States, 
which seems to show that banking is not fully developed, perhaps 
because the population is scattered. Illinois and Ohio are ahead 
of the other States, discounts in them being respectively $52 and 
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$46 per inhabitant. Savings banks are not much in use, the 
total deposits of the 12 States being only 101 million dollars, or 
$4 per inhabitant, against $151 per head in New England. 


Wealth.—The components of wealth in 1890 were as follows: 
Million dollars. 





~ Dollars per 


Houses. Railways. Sundries. Total. inhabitant. 
424 852 j 

1,325 

895 
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Michigan 
Wisconsin .. .. 
Minnesota 
Kansas......... 
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. 8,511 
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The creation of wealth in these States has been exceedingly 
rapid, theaccumulation per inhabitant being 24 times ss much 
as in Great Britain. If we take the interval from 1860 to 1890, 
we find that the mean population of these States was 15,400,000, 
that of the United Kingdom 33,400,000, and the statement of 
wealth was as follows: 


Million dollars. Dollars 
—_—- —— yearly per 
, 1890. Increase yearly. inhabitant. 
Prairie States ¢ 25,256 709 
United Kingdom, 53,090 617 19 





In these States wealth has multiplied sixfold in 30 years, 
whereas in the United Kingdom it only doubles in 50 years. It 
may here be observed that the lowest average of wealth per head 
is in Missouri, which is, moreover, the only State having a large 
colored population ; the ratio of the latter is 6 per cent. in Mis- 
souri, and only 2 per cent. in the Prairie States generally. 

Mortgages are relatively less than in the Eastern States, 
amounting to one-seventh of the value of real estate; farms are 
more heavily mortgaged than house property, viz.: 

Million dollars. 
Mortgages. per cent. 
'881 il 
2,078 14 

The only State heavily mortgaged is Kansas, where the ratio is 

26 per cent. of the value of real estate ; the lightest is Ohio, only 
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10 per cent. The rate of interest ranges from 64 in Ohio and 
Illinois to 94 per cent. in Dakota. The sum paid yearly for 
interest on mortgage in the 12 States is equal to $7 per inhab- 
itant, against $6 for the whole Union. 

Property covered by insurance amounts to 2,145 million 
dollars, or only $96 to each inhabitant, the average for the 
Union being $300. Wisconsin shows the highest insurance ratio 
among these States, namely, $200 per head. 

Finances.—The sum of local and State taxation in 1890 was 
182 million dollars, or $8 per inhabitant, of which one-third 
was for maintenance of public schools, the rate over the whole 
Union in 1890 being $9.10 per inhabitant. 

Education.—The ratio of instruction for the whole popula- 
tion is higher than in any other part of the Union, viz.: 

Per cent. Illiterate. 


Total popu 

3 roe. lation. 
Prairie States 3.4 10. 5.7 
In 046.000000600000600%000% a oe . 14. $ 7.0 
New England e ‘ 6.8 


The foreign settlers in the Prairie States are of a superior 
class to those in the Eastern, the former being mostly farmers 
from Northern Europe, while the bulk of the latter consists of 
factory hands and unskilled laborers. ‘The educationai statistics 
in 1890 were as follows : 





Populatiou over 


Illiterates. Per cent. 
436 8.4 


Foreigners 000 414,000 10.6 
1 9 114,000 32.8 


Americans, white 


964,000 5.7 

The schools of ‘these States are » net only efficient, but also 
conducted with economy, each scholar costing only $11 yearly, 
against $15 in the Middle States and $17 in New England. 

Compared with the Union at large, the Prairie States stand 
for 36 per cent. of population, 47 per cent. of agriculture, 34 per 
cent. of manufactures, 31 per cent. of mining, and 39 per cent. 
of wealth ; so that they may be said to constitute all round 35 
per cent. of the Great Republic. In many respects they surpass 
in importance five or six European empires and kingdoms rolled 
into one; and yet men still living can remember when their 
population did not exceed that of the island of Sardinia. 


MicnarL G. MutHatt, F. 8.8. 





THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH WARSHIPS 
DESIGN. 


BY ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 


THE advice to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest is not commonly tendered to those authorities who have 
ultimately to determine the type of the warships. And yet I 
am not clear that it is bad advice even tothem. What they 
have to buy is naval force, and what they have to sell is the result 
of force should war send them to market. All the adverse criti- 
cisms that can possibly be offered on the type, armament, speed, 
and endurance of any warship only result in asserting that more 
force for sale could be bought with the money. No doubt the 
fact is little present to the minds of such hostile critics as are in 
the habit of straining at naval gnats and swallowing naval 
camels ; but if it were present in a greater degree the criticisms 
pronounced would generally be sounder. But as we stand, in the 
middle of all the controversies as to whether the ships are too 
large or too small, whether the battleships and cruisers are prop- 
erly proportioned in number, whether there is a sufficiency of 
end-on fire, or whether any ship is fast enough, it requires a dis- 
tinct intellectual effort to realize that we are discussing economy 
measured in money. 

The British purse is so long, and when our people are hot on 
any subject so easy to get at, that we are sometimes disinclined 
to look at alternative articles in the buying market. The sweep 
of invention in the matter of warship design is then in a measure 
turned in on itself, and can only modify the models it finds 
already adopted 

The alternative thesis in design is a necessity in the question 
of cost. Ifso many ships of such a design represent so much 
force and cost so much money, will so many other ships of such 
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another design represent the same force for less money? That 
is the real question always before the naval architect, but it is 
much less pressing on him in times of naval boom than when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer keeps his pockets buttoned. In 
times of boom the cry is for a full supply of existing designs ; it 
is when the cold fit is on that alternatives receive attention. 

But alternatives are constantly offered to the naval architect 
which do not admit of choice. There are inventions to improve the 
power of the gun, and the armor for resisting its projectiles ; in- 
creases in the range, accuracy, and charge of the torpedo, and 
means for reducing the waste in burning the pound of coal so as 
to get more propulsive power out of it. To be improvements 
these inventions must yield an increase in result without a pro- 
portionate increase in the weight, or perhaps the space, that they 
claim in any design. Once this is proved by experiment the de- 
signer has no choice ; he must adopt the new inventions or be left 
behind in the race. 

The alternatives only offer a choice when it isconsidered how 
the economies offered by invention shall be applied. Shall all 
design remain as it is, and shall we increase the gun-power, 
armor resistance, torpedo power, speed, and coal endurance in 
the proportions allowed by invention? Or shall gun-power be 
varied, increasing numbers and decreasing individual power ? 
Or will it be desirable to reconsider the gun’s position in ships as 
a tactical question ? Or shall the gun remain in power and place 
as it was, in order to add to some other element? Shall armor 
cover greater areas of side with the old resistance ? Or shall the 
old areas and resistance be maintained in order to put the weight 
saved into speed, or coal endurance, or gun-power ? Shall coal 
endurance yield to speed, or speed to coal endurance? Or shall 
both remain so that armor resistance and gun-power may be in- 
creased ? This great list of alternatives comes before the naval 
architect as soon as it is decided to adopt any of the improve- 
ments described, and the real interest in the problem is the 
economy of the choice. 

But the designer’s difficulty lies in the fact that, as far as the 
adoption of any such improvement goes, he can fully verify his 
position by experiment in peace time ; while until the experi- 
ment of war overtakes him he can seldom verify the wisdom of 


his alternative choices. But it is even worse than that, for he 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. 489. 13 
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must build and equip by the light of an opinion which is contin- 
ually changing, which will lead him on in certain directions, and 
then turn around on him and denounce him. It must be so in 
the absence of war experiment, but even this will not act with 
much suddenness. 

All warships’ design rests on some tactical ideas which are 
now more or less incompletely thought out, and there is con- 
tinual action and reaction going on between the tactical idea 
as creating the concrete design and the concrete design as modi- 
fying the tactical idea. This interaction may go on till the 
experiment of war settles it, perhaps in a way that shows the 
whole thing to have been a fallacy. 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the French Admiral Bouet- 
Willaumez, writing in 1855, influenced the defeat of the Chinese 
in 1394, tactical idea acting on design, and design forcing the 
hand of tactics. The simple story is on this wise. Bouet- 
Willanmez, in 1855, conceived that steam had broken with 
the old line of battle—a fighting formation in Indian file; and he 
declared that the line abreast—ships ranged beside one another 
like a line of soldiers—was the true fighting formation for steam 
fleets. In the old line of battle, the side of the ship was pre- 
sented to the enemy, and warships prepared to fight in it were 
denuded of guns at bow and stern so that the whole strength 
of their fire was delivered at right angles to the line of kéel. If 
steam fleets were het.ceforth to fight in line abreast, it followed 
that they might be denuded of fire at right angles to the line of 
keel, or at least weakened in that direction, provided their great- 
est strength was given to fire in the line of keel. Bouet-Will- 
aumez reaffirmed his opinion in 1865, and the idea coinciding 
with that of fighting with the ram rather than with the gun, was 
much followed up in England. It soon began to affect design, 
so that a sort of craving for heavy bow fire grew up and in- 
creased the more it was yielded to. At length came the “ In- 
flexible,” where the power of broadside fire was distinctly sacri- 
ficed in order to fully develop fire in the line of keel. Other 
ships of the same type followed, and. any Admiral commanding 
a group of them must have recognized that their force would be 
best employed in the line abreast. 

The most powerful of the Chinese ships, the ‘* Ting-Yuen ” 
and the ‘ Chen-Yuen,” followed in an even more pronounced 
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manner the tactical idea embodied in the “ Inflexible.” They 
could only bring out their full force when fought beside each 
other in the line abreast. The officer in command of the 
Chinese fleet was thus forced, as it were, by the designs put into 
his hands, to make Bouet-Willaumez’s tactical idea his own. 
Every one heartily condemns the Chinese tactics, but few under- 
stand how they were forced on Admiral Ting by the designs 
under his command. Still fewer understand that the plan of 
the Lattle and the losing side in it were determined in 1855. 

Even more than this may be said. The conclusiveness of the 
Yalu experiment in condemning Bouet-Willaumez’s tactical idea 
and all that it led to is like to be lost. I have seen but one 
published diagram of the battle of the Yalu which shows its 
tactical significance. That one comes direct from Japan. The 
English diagrams that I have seen condemn Admiral Ito asa 
tactician, and exhibit his fleet as offering the highest advantages 
to the Chinese. The draughtsmen have not understood that the 
battle of Yalu was the first experiment testing the ‘‘ Inflexible ” 
design ; that it was the first trial of the great action of line- 
ahead against line-abreast ; the first practical condemnation of the 
idea that broadside fire could be economically sacrificed to right- 
ahead fire, 

Hence, the point of interest so far is to note how in new 
designs the improvement in guns is being used—whether in 
strengthening fire in the line of keel, or at right angles to it— 
whether it tends to make our admirals prepare to fight their 
fleets as we always used to fight them, in the line ahead, or in 
the manner first proposed by Admiral Bouet-Willaumez. 

There is no doubt it is tending, though perhaps slowly, in 
the direction opposed to Bouet-Willaumez’s tactical idea. ‘lhe 
highest form of compromise was reached in the ‘ Devastation,”’ 
when she was provided with an armament of four heavy guns, 
two to fire ahead, and two to fire astern, while ail four ranged 
over a considerable arc on the broadside. That compromise now 
remains in all our battleships, but gradually the really broad- 
side fire of lighter guns has been added. The repelling of tor- 
pedo-boat attack has counselled a numerous very light armament, 
which, because of its number, must be chiefly disposed on the 
broadside. For some time past, then, design has embodied these 
things, and for the present it rests with a heavy, a me- 
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dium, and a light armament; where broadside force, 
almost from the nature of the case, advances, the treble 
armament ignores the views of our ancestors, who may 
be said to have generally avoided variation in calibre except when 
they could not helpit. There is a further question, therefore, as 
to whether any tendency to reduction in the variation of calibre 
is on foot. 

Take a late battleship like the “‘ Majestic,” and we at once find 
that the improvement in the gun tends, however indefinitely, 
toward the older tactical idea. The ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,” her imme- 
alate predecessor, provides a heavy bow and stern fire of four 
67-ton guns, which exhaust the fifty-second part of her weight. 
The ‘* Majestic” keeps to the compromise on the four heavy bow 
and stern guns, but they are only forty-six tons each, and only 
exhaust the eighty-first part of her weight, yet the improvement 
in the later gun is such that its fire is by no means weakened in 
proportion to its weight. 

The fire in the line of keel of the “ Royal Sovereign” is 
supplemented by four 6-inch guns of seven tons each, which 
can also be used as broadside guns; this plan remains in the 
** Majestic.” But as the ‘‘ Majestic” displaces 14,900 tons to 
the ‘* Royal Sovereign’s” 14,150 tons, and as there is the saving of 
weight on the heavy end-on fire, the ‘‘ Majestic” shows a broad- 
side fire of six 6-inch guns on each side, against five on each side 
carried by the ‘* Royal Sovereign.” Coming to the light arma- 
ment, we find that is the same in number in both ships, twenty- 
eight. Each carries twelve 3-pounders, but the ‘ Majestic” 
carries sixteen 12-pounders, against the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign’s ” 
6-pounders. We see, therefore, that, though the influence 
of Bouet-Willaumez’s tactical idea is not lost in the *‘ Majestic,” 
it is weakened ; and also that the calibres of the guns mounted 
are nearer to the mean in the later ship. The designer has used 
invention to approach, though not by any vigorous steps, the 
tactical ideas which rested on the experiments of war. 

A leading feature in the ‘‘ Majestic’s” design is to carry the 
guns higher out of the water than usual, and I suppose we must 
say that it is Harvey armor which has allowed it. The choice 
of the designer has been to spread over the side of his ships a 
mean thickness of armor of the old resisting capacity. Belt 
armor of 18 inches in the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign” falls to 9 inches 
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in the ‘‘ Majestic.” The above-water belting of 5 inches in the 
** Royal Sovereign” remains 5 inchesin the “ w#.ajestic,” witn, of 
course, increased resisting power. While the aeavy guns were pro- 
tected by 17 inches of armor in the “‘ Royal Sovereign,” they take 
only 14 inches in the ‘‘ Majestic.” In the latter ship the 6-inch 
broadside guns are not only enclosed in lightly armored citadels 
like the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,” but they fight behind heavy broadside 
plating. The smallerand later ship, the ‘‘ Renown,” discloses the 
same characteristic changes in guns and armor that are shown in 
the ‘‘ Majestic,” and any one comparing the drawingsin Brassey’s 
Annual with an intelligent comprehension of the interactions 
of tactical ideas and concrete designs may trace the tendency to 
return to the pattern of the ‘‘ Achilles,” as! ip designed before 
the tactical views of Bouet-Willaumez, combinir~ with the notion 
of a ram battle, had raised to its full height tle demand for the 
line abreast as the fighting formation, with a powerful bow fire 
to suit it. 

Coming to cruisers, it is useful to compare two of the same 
displacement, such as the ‘‘ Australia” of 1885 and the 
‘Eclipse ” of 1893, in regard to guns and armor. The tactical 
idea of an end-on battle—modified very likely by supposing a 
cruiser to be perpetually in chase or chased—impressed the 
design of the ‘‘ Australia” so as to furnish her with bow and 
stern guns of twenty-two tons, capable, in the terms of the com- 
promise, of being also used on the broadside. Then, out of a 
total of ten slow-firing six-inch guns, two were arranged to fire 
right ahead and two right astern, as well as on the broadside. The 
light armament consisted of six 6-pounders and ten 3-pounders, 
mostly of necessity disposed upon the broadside. 

In the “‘ Eclipse,” in part, no doubt, because of the increased 
power given to the 6-inch gun, and in part, I believe, because of 
the change in tactical idea, the two 22-ton 9.2-inch guns have 
disappeared altogether. ‘The right-ahead fire is represented in 
the newer ship by three 6-inch guns instead of by one 9.2-inch, 
and two 6-inch guns as inthe older ship. The right astern fire 
in the ‘‘ Eclipse” is represented by two 6-inch gunsonly. Although 
something must be said for the increased power which is got out 
of theelighter guns, the change must be regarded as a weakening 
of the former tactical ideal. Further advantage is taken of in- 
creased power in the individual gun to substitute in the “‘ Eclipse” 
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six 4.7-inch guns for the six purely broadside 6-inch guns which 
were found in the “‘Australia.” Again, the light armament is re- 
duced in number as compared with the ‘‘Australia,” but it is 
increased in calibre. The ‘‘ Eclipse” carries eight 12-pounders 
and only one 3-pounder; at least six of the 12-pounders being 
purely broadside guns. 

It would seem that in the later ship the whole of the in- 
creased power of the gun has not been retained, unless, indeed, 
it might be found in dependence on increased speed of fire, and 
ammunition in correspondence therewith. But otherwise the 
general tendency is what we have seen in the ‘*Majestic.” The 
extremes of calibre are cut off, and a mean uniform calibre is 
more nearly approzched. The preparation for an end-on action 
in line abreast is probably diminished, and that for a broadside 
action in line ahead is probably increased. 

Passing to the armor, I am surprised to note how strongly we 
hold to the protective armored deck alone, most of it below water, 
as in the ‘‘ Eclipse,” in place of the combination of armored side 
with protective deck, all of it above water, as in the “Australia.” 
Full materials for judging rarely travel outside designer’s offices, 
but I have never considered that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems have been completely threshed out. I 
anticipated that Harvey’s invention would set the contro- 
versy in motion again, but it shows no sign of doing so. I have 
never been able to see that aship with only a protective deck 
is safe from being sunk by the lighter guns without penetration 
of her armor, whereas a ship with belt armor rising 
afoot or two above water and closed at top by an 
armored deck is safe unless the armor is pierced. I know it is 
held that light guns which do not penetrate the “‘ Australia’s ” 
armor might destroy her stability by admitting water in a sea- 
way above the armored deck. ‘This is true enough if means are 
not provided to allow the water to flow out as fast as it comes in. 
Such means are patent to the experience of any one who has 
served in the small sailing ships of the past. At any rate we find 
the ** Australia” with a 10-inch belt, capped by a 2-inch protec- 
tive deck, and the ‘‘ Eclipse” with ouly a protective deck of 14 
co $ inches. it is possibie that Harvey’s invention may have 
saved weight which has gone elsewhere. 

One of the novelties in armoring which makes considerable 
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progress is the isolation of single guns in .mall armored citadels. 
The idea is, of course, to minimize the effects of shell bursting in 
the ship, but as there is no rose without a thorn, I doubt about 
the moral effect of such isolation unless the number of 
officers is very much increased. But at least one fal- 
lacy seems to be disappearing. It used to be held that it 
would be better to have no armor at all than armor which was 
penetrable. ‘The ‘‘ Inflexible ” again was the embodiment of the 
proposition, showing an immense side with only a small patch of 
very thick armor in the middle of it. The truth, of course, is 
that it is no use firing 12-pounders at a ship clothed with four 
inches of wrought iron, whereas if there were no armor every 12- 
pound shell would be effective. ‘The armor limits the effective 
fire, and that is its sole function. 

In propulsion, the great change that is coming is the water- 
tube boiler, which is but the child of true necessity for using 
steam at very high pressures. Controversy rages over placing it 
in two of the largest cruisers. The Admiralty moves so cau- 
tiously in the general adoption of improvements that it will be 
somewhat strange if here they should be in error. 

But Iam not at all sure of our ground in the elements of 
propulsion. It is very difficult—more difficult than it used to be 
—to speak with exactness of speed and coal endurance. Forced 
draught and induced draught each give an elasticity to horse- 
power too tempting to the designer. Speed for a time can be 
reached which would be destructive to the boilers if continued. 
Every sort of care is taken to keep within the margin, but it 
is a pity that there should be a margin. It is the same 
with coal supply and endurance. The steaming powers of 
the ships are now calculated for a quantity of coal which 
does not represent any uniformly proportionate part of the 
total coal capacity, and the data are apt to become a question 
of account. The “ Royal Sovereign’s” elements are calculated 
on a 14,150 tons displacement, with 900 tons of coal on board. 
So are those of the ‘‘ Majestic” on a displacement of 14,900 
tons. But it is represented that the coal capacity of the “ Royal 
Sovereign ” is 1,400 tons and of the ‘‘ Majestic” 1,800 tons, and 
thus any real comparison between the ships in these respects 
fails. In the same way the horse-power of the ‘* Royal Sovereign” 
is put at 9,000, which increased draught may develop to 11,000. 
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The -- Majestic ” has nominally 10,000 horse-power, to develop 
under forced draught to 12,000. In ordinary speed the ‘‘ Royal 
Sovereign” stands for 16 knots, developing under pressure to 
174. The “ Majestic” shows 164 knots for her ordinary speed, 
but does not exceed under pressure that of the “ Royal 
Sovereign.” 

In the ‘‘Australia” and ‘‘ Eclipse” wé have the same features, 
the ‘* Eclipse” showing 550 tons tothe ‘‘Australia’s ” 750 as 
normal supply, with an indeterminate capacity to the ‘Austra- 
lia’s” 900 tons. It is in the one element of speed that the newer 
design distinctly surpasses the old one, the speeds of the 
** Eclipse” being 18} to 194 knots, while those of the ‘“‘Austra- 
lia” are from 17 to 184 knots. 

There are general principles on which an opinion may be 
pronounced. I cannot but think that the building of unarmored 
cruisers of displacements approaching even those of battleships is 
buying in the cheapest market. Nonation but Great Britain could 
afford to throw her money about as she has done on the “ Blake ” 
and the ** Blenheim,” the ‘‘ Powerful” and the “ Terrible.” 
They are simply efforts to ‘* go one better” than certain foreign 
ships, and it is almost impossible to find a place for them in the 
economy of war that would not be as well filled by smaller and 
cheaper ships. 

But since I wrote on the future of the torpedo in a former 
number of this Review, lonly become more and more convinced 
that it is there that we should centre our regards. I cannot look 
on the ‘‘ Majestic ” as a permanent type when purely torpedo ves- 
sels, such as the torpedo-boat destroyers, are growing up beside 
her. There is a much wider margin of possible improvement 
before the torpedo vessel than there is before the battleship of 
present type. Even now an armored torpedo vessel is afloat, and 
speed here tends to increase, while in the battleship it seems to 
be stationary. No doubt feeling runs just now against the above- 
water torpedo, and the torpedo vessel only fires them as yet in 
that way. But it seems to me that presently the naval mind will 
spring to the conception that buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest demands the development of the tor- 
pedo vessel pure and simple as against the battleship. 

P. H. CoLoms. 





QUARANTINE METHODS. 


BY DR. ALVAH H. DOTY, HEALTH OFFICER OF THE PORT OF NEW 
YORK, 


No subject of importance is perhaps less understood than that 
of quarantine. Therefore, the general public is not familiar 
with the changes which have taken place in maritime sanitation 
during the past few years. ‘Travellers who come within its juris- 
diction are restless until released and are ofjen too ready to con- 
demn a service which occasionally is the cause of a disagreeable 
detention. ‘To the residents of inland towns, quarantine methods 
are practically unknown ; and only a transient interest is taken in 
the subject in seaports, where the quarantine restrictions im- 
posed are apt to be looked upon solely as an obstruction to com- 
merce. ‘That unscientific and unpractical work has at times 
brought quarantine into deserved ridicule is only too true; 
fortunately, however, a new era in this work has been established 
and the treatment of infected ships (which in the past has been 
largely guided by theory) will hereafter, at a properly equipped 
quarantine station, be directed in a manner consistent with the 
positive knowledge of established facts which we now possess 
us the result of scientific research. 

In order to appreciate fully the changes which have taken 
place, it is necessary to compare the methods of earlier times 
with those which are now employed. ‘Toa modern sanitarian, a 
review of quarantine from the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
present century is anything but satisfactory. The impotent and 
empirical methods then employed were almost on a plane with the 
incantations of the Indian medicine man. After 1800, Jenner’s 
discovery of the protective power of vaccination caused consider- 
able improvement in quarantine-methods. From that time on 
more or less advancement was made, and the subject gradually 
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attracted the earnest attention of the scientific men of the world. 
Progress in this direction has been necessarily slow, as the work 
has been based largely on theory. Within the past ten or fifteen 
years, however, bacteriological investigations have given us indis- 
putable evidence regarding the life and character of the germs 
which produce the infectious diseases (pathogenic organisms). The 
knowledge thus acquired has made it possible to study the action 
upon these micro-organisms of agents known as disinfectants and 
to ascertain the germicidal power of the latter. Positive knowl- 
edge as to the value of a disinfectant enables us to follow a 
course determined by facts and not by theories. Although thein- 
vestigationsin this direction are not complete, they have pro- 
gressed sufficiently fur to insure the most promising results. 

** Quarantine, ” which from its derivation means a detention 
of 40 days, was originally instituted as a means of protection 
agains the Bubonic Plague, an outbreak of which during the 
past year has so seriously affected Bombay. It is probable that 
the first attempt to establish a quarantine station was made in 
Venice, in 1348. It wasat that period that the Plague, under 
the name of the ‘‘ Black death,” prevailed in Europe. The 
devastation which ensued seems almost incredible. Hecker 
estimates that 25,000,000, or one-quarter of the population of 
Europe, succumbed to this disease ; 50,000 died in Paris, and out 
of a population of 2,000,000 in Norway, only 300,000 survived. 
It is not to be wondered at that the most drastic measures were 
taken to shorten this reign of terror. There is very little to show, 
however, that the means employed were effective, either at the 
seacoast or in the interior. Still, occasionally, we find evidence 
of good work ; for example, during the outbreak of the Plague, 
which occurred in Italy in 1656, there were 300,000 deaths from 
this disease in Naples, and only 1,400 in Rome. This was 
attributed, and probably justly so, to the strict sanitary pre- 
cautions enforced by Cardinal Gastaldi in the latter city. 

The quarantine regulations first begun in Venice were subse- 
quently put in operation along the Mediterranean coast, and in 
1710 and 1721, by acts of Parliament, a rigorous quarantine was 
established in England against the introduction of the Plague. 
This was afterwards made operative against other ‘‘ highly infec- 
tious disorders.” _ That no well-defined idea of the methods 
necessary to insure protection aguinst infectious disease existed at 
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this period is shown by unwarranted measures enforced in the 
treatment of presumably infected ships. For instance, in 1721, two 
vessels arriving in England laden with cotton from Cyprus, then 
affected with the Plague, were burned with their cargoes, the 
owner receiving an indemnity of $116,324; and as late as 1800 
two vessels bringing hides from Morocco were ordered sunk by 
the British authorities, for which the government paid $72, ¥00. 
The quarantine fees exacted from ship owners frequently amounted 
to from five to twenty per cent. of the value of the cargo. These 
charges were freque:tly imposed on ships carrying clean bills of 
health. The treatment of the cargo usually consisted of exposing 
the goods on the deck of the vessel from ten to twenty days ; at 
the expiration of that time they were removed to a lazaret for an 
additional period of forty days. Vessels were, therefore, frequently 
detained in quarantine for two months or more. The quarantine 
service of this date was not improperly called a ‘* commerce de- 
stroyer.” Lazarets for the reception of persons and goods were 
constructed at great expense to the state, and were frequently 
managed in a lavish and ineffective manner. 

It does not require a very careful study of the epidemics which 
in the past so seriously affected Europe to appreciate that the long 
and unnecessary quarantines imposed did not have the desired 
effect, and frequently after the liberation from quarantine of a 
ship’3 passengers, crew; and cargo, secondary cases occurred on 
land, which were traced to infection carried from theship. With 
this loss of faith in prolonged detention in quarantine camea de- 
termined effort on the part of the public, or at least the com- 
mercial element of it, to secure a relief from the onerous restric- 
tions imposed upon commerce. As a result, in England particu- 
larly, the period of quarantine was gradually reduced, until at the 
present time there is practically no detention imposed in that 
country. In the Eastern countries, for instance in Greece and 
Turkey, we still find restrictions which are as unnecessary and in- 
consistent as those which existed 200 years ago. ‘The absurdity of 
this is still more evident when we appreciate the utter disre- 
gard the people of the East have for sanitary regulations. Asa 
result these peoples are always in a condition to favor the propaga- 
tion of infectious diseases and they constitute tnereby a menace 
to the world. The danger from these visitations depends largely 
upon the sanitary condition of the community where the outbreak 
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occurs ; no fact is better known or appreciated by those having 
in charge the public health. Filth, squalor, and famine extend 
a very cordial reception to the germs of the infectious diseases ; 
while cleanliness and good sanitary regulations act as serious, and 
almost insurmountable, barriers to their entrance and propaga- 
tion. At Eastern seaports, however, where Europeans constitute 
a large portion of the population and have more or less official in- 
fluence, the quarantine service is relatively better. I was very 
much impressed with this during a recent inspection of the sani- 
tary system of Egypt, which is practically in charge of English- 
men. The modern methods here employed and the great improve- 
ments which have recently been made in the disinfecting appa- 
ratus, and in the construction of laboratories, all show that even in 
this remote place it is appreciated that a new era in quarantine 
methods is at hand. 

The constant tide of immigration to this country, bringing as 
it does an extremely undesirable class, has made it necessary to 
prepare for the reception of these persons in such a manner that 
they cannot act as a menace to the public health. That this is 
a very difficult task is evident to any one who will carefully inves- 
tigate the details ofthe work. As a natural sequence of the stimu- 
lus thus afforded, the different quarantine stations in the United 
States are better equipped than in any other part of the world. 
It is here, also, that the needs of the service are better appreciated 
and the obstruction to commerce less; and although there is some 
want of harmony in the details of the work, it is rapidly becoming 
uniform under the influence of the accumulating facts resulting 
from scientific research. 

It may very properly be asked in what essential points will 
the quarantine methods of the future differ from those of the 
past, and the answer is in the substitution of thorough and scien- 
tific disinfection in place of long and unnecessary detention in 
quarantine, particularly as it relates to the ship itself. I will 
explain this as follows: A vessel may arrive at a port with a case 
of infectious disease on board; it is frequently the case that 
the ship, crew, and passengers are detained for a 
period representing the incubation of the disease in question. 
Let us fora moment analyze this action. Ifthe ship is thor- 
oughly disinfected, how can it be a menace to the public healin 
and why should it not be released immediately upon the comple- 
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tion of the disinfection ? On the other hand, it is manifestly 
improper that it should be detained merely to hold the crew and 
passengers under observation. First. Because it violates one 
of the cardinal principles of marine sanitation, inasmuch as it 
practically brings together in one body persons who at any mo- 
ment may develop an infectious disease, whereas persons under 
observation should be as far as possible divided into small 
groups. Second. Because the outbreak of secondary cases among 
the passengers or crew held for observation on board would 
frequently involve the necessity of again disinfecting the ship. 
It will be easily understood that this may continue indefi- 
nitely until the ship is practically a pest-house. This unneces- 
sarily subjects the ship-owner to a loss of his cargo, 
if it is perishable, and also the loss of the.ship’s service. 
A detention of a vessel for this purpose can hardly be justified 
on the grounds that a quarantine has no accommodation for 
the care of persons under observation. Fortunately it 
is exceedingly rare that the vessel’s cargo acts as a me- 
dium of contagion; cases of infectious disease develop after 
the vessel has put to sea and there is no communication between 
the patient and cargo, the latter being covered with sealed 
hatches. It has also been proven that the ordinary cargo does 
not offer favorable conditions for the propagation of pathogenic 
organisms ; this is particularly so with sugar. It is fortunate 
that this is the case, as the proper disinfection of a ship’s cargo 
and hold is almost an interminable task. It is, therefore, evident 
that the first action taken upon arrival of a ship carrying infec- 
tious disease is the removal of the sick to the hospital; and, if 
necessary, of both the passengers and crew to a place where they 
can be held for disinfection and observation. The ship should then 
be thoroughly disinfected and allowed to proceed, as further deten- 
tion can add nothing to the protection aiready assured. In this 
manner we have properly fulfilled our obligations to commerce 
and the public. 

It is generally accepted, I believe, by those who are competent 
to decide this matter, that steamis the most important disin- 
fectant which we possess, its chief value being due to the uni- 
formity and rapidity of its action and its great power of penetra- 
tion. At present its application is confined principally to the 
disinfection of clothing, bedding, and similar textile materials. 
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For years the value of steam has been appreciated, but further 
observations were needed to show the degree of temperature and 
exposure necessary to destroy the organisms of different infectious 
diseases under given conditions. During the past ten years, val- 
uable information in this direction has been secured as the result 
of bacteriological investigations. The experiments, however, 
have mainly shown the effect of steam on the exposed bacilli in 
the laboratory. Although these experiments are absolutely 
necessary in forming astandard upon which to work, they do not 
indicate the degree of temperature needed in treating the mate- 
rials which are presented at quarantine and other public stations 
for disinfection. Here it is presumed that the germs are hidden 
in bundles of clothing, bedding, and packages of different mate- 
rial. Moist heat at a temperature of 150°, Fahr., which experi- 
ments have shown will kill the germs of many infectious diseases 
directly exposed to it, cannot be depended upon to destroy micro- 
organisms confined in bandles, etc. It is therefore essential that 
we should know the penetrating power of steam or moist 
heat. Comparatively low moist temperatures have very 
little penetrating power. This is shown by placing a 
self-registering thermometer inside a package which is 
subjected to a temperature of 150 degrees, Fahr. The 
thermometer will probably register about 100 degrees, Fahr.— 
a temperature which is not only not germicidal, but is most 
favorable to the multiplication of micro-organisms, whereas a 
moist temperature of but 130 degrees or 135 degrees is often de- 
structive to germ life. It is also essential that we should know 
the resistance to penetration shown by the different articles sub- 
mitted to treatment. In order to obtain this information a series 
of experiments have been made during the past year at the New 
York quarantine station, the results of which have been very 
satisfactory. The tests have conclusively shown the degree of tem- 
perature and exposure necessary under definite conditions to in- 
sure thorough disinfection. These results alsoaid in removing the 
uncertainty with which steam disinfection has often been apptied, 
both as to the degree of heat required and the length of exposure 
necessary. As the result of the experiments above referred to, a 
number of important modifications of the steam apparatus em- 
ployed have been made. It is now possible to practically dry the 
clothing, etc., before removal from the steam chamber, so that 
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it can be worn immediately upon the termination of disinfection, 
instead of waiting an indefinite period for drying. 

The experiments referred to were made with the appa- 
ratus now in use on the disinfecting steamer ‘‘James W. 
Wadsworth,” which constitutesa thoroughly representative type 
of the perfected steam disinfecting chamber of the present day. 
The tests were made by soaking small linen discs in’ bouillon 
containing the germs of the Bubonic Plague, diphtheria, and 
anthrax. The spores of the bacilli of anthrax are particularly 
hard to kill, and are looked upon as a severe test in any experi- 
ment. The germs referred to were made particularly virulent by 
the inoculation of white mice and guinea pigs, this portion of 
the work being done at the Bacteriological Laboratory of 
the Health Officer’s Department at Swinburne Island. The 
infected linen dises were placed inside of bundles of clothing, 
bedding, carpets, paper, etc., these packages being arranged in 
a shape similar to those usually presented for disinfection. It 
was found early in the experimental work that paper offered a 
decided resistance to the penetration of steam—much more than 
any other material. It was therefore constantly used in the tests. 
The infected discs were inclosed in packages of paper of different 
weight and tightly folded; infact, the amount of paper used ex- 
ceeded the weight of any wrapping that might be used for pack- 
ages in transit. Canvas bags containing clothing in the manner 
used by sailors, heavy mattresses, carpets, and rugs, blankets, 
sheets, etc., etc., tightly rolled, cuntaining infected discs inclosed, 
were also tested, the weight of each package being carefully taken 
in order that the results could be corroborated by 
second and third tests of exactly the same character, this being 
done to guard against errors. At theexpiration of the test, the 
discs were at once removed and placed in glass tubes containing 
bouillon to revive and facilitate the growth of the germs if they 
were still alive. Thediscs remained in thiscondition for a week, 
or until it could be definitely settled as to the growth of the 
micro-organisms. Although the results, which are voluminous, 
cannot be given in detail in this article, it may besaid that a sum- 
ming up of the work showed positively and conclusively that 
steam at a temperature of 230 degrees, Fabr., with an exposure of 
15 minutes will destroy all germs which may be exposed or con- 
tained in bundles of clothing, bedding, etc., presented for disin- 
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fection. Self-registering thermometers were in some cases placed 
inside the packages with the infected discs in order to ascertain 
the degree of temperature which reached the interior of the 
package, and it was of great interest and value to know that in 
all cases a temperature of 150 degrees, Fahr., at least was reached 
in the largest and heaviest packages of newspapers ; whereas in 
the ordinary package of clothing, bedding, etc., it varied from 
175 to 230 degrees, Fahr.; the latter being the temperature of the 
steam chamber. 

These results fully corroborate the laboratory experiments, 
which have shown that a moist temperature of 150 degrees, Fahr., 
will usually kill the germs of most infectious disease when di- 
rectly in contact with them. 

It must be understood that the range for practical disinfection 
with steam is somewhat limited. Materials containing leather, 
rubber, wood, etc., are permanently injured or destroyed by 
steam. However, the materials which most frequently carry con- 
tagion, such as clothing and bedding, are promptly and effect- 
ively acted upon without injury. It is particularly unfortunate 
that a disinfectant so powerful and reliable as steam should be 
limited in its practical application, and the urgent need of a relia- 
ble agent, which can be used where steam is impracticable, has been 
fully appreciated. There has been no need of a stimulus to 
discover a disinfectant which will answer this requirement. It 
would seem that our hopes in this direction are about to be 
realized, or, I may say, to a great extent have already been 
realized. 

In 1868, Professor Hoffman, a German investigator, dis- 
covered the disinfecting properties of formaldehyde gas, gener- 
ated by the oxidation of wood or methyl alcohol. But not until 
the past three or four years, during which time the experimental 
work with disinfectants has been most active, has this agent re- 
ceived a thorough investigation. The past year has been prolific 
in valuable experimental investigations with this gas conducted 
in the best laboratories of this country and abroad. 

In conjunction with the experiments made with steam already 
described, important tests have been made with formaldehyde 
gas at the New York Quarantine station. Packages similar to 
those used in the steam experiments have been exposed under 
various conditions to this gas. These have been made in con- 
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junction with work done in the laboratory, and although the 
experimental work is not yet completed, the results are very satis- 
factory and fully justify us in the conclusion that formaldehyde 
gas isan agent of pronounced germicidal powers. It also has 
the rare quality of not injuring the fabrics with which it comes 
in contact, not in any way affecting the delicate colors found in 
silks, wall paper, etc. Its penetratink power, however, is not 
great, but sufficiently so to surely disinfect clothing and bed- 
ding, which is unrolled with the surfaces exposed. 

Experiments which are now being made with sulphur dioxide 
or sulphurous acid gas and other disinfectants may yet disclose 
valuable qualities which are now unknown to us. 

During the past year the disinfecting steamer “‘ James W. 
Wadsworth” has been completed and placed in commission at 
the New York Quarantine Station ; with this it has been possible 
to make use, in a practical way, of the knowledge gained by the 
experimental work with disinfectants. The ‘‘ Wadsworth” is 
really a portable disinfecting outfit, having the apparatus for 
disinfection by all the methods now approved. The vessel is 
always under steam both night and day, and is ready for use at 
an hour’s notice ; with itdisinfection can be performed at any 
point in the harbor or connecting waters at any time. The im- 
portance of this can only be fully appreciated by those who are 
directly interested. Before the completion of this outfit it was 
necessary to remove to the disinfecting station on Hoffman Island 
in the lower harbor all goods which required disinfection. The 
time required for transportation involved considerable delay to 
the ship, particularly in disagreeable or foggy weather. Night 
disinfection was practically out of the question. Now the weekly 
mail from Bombay, India, is frequently treated during the night 
and delivered to the post-office in New York ready for the morn- 
ing delivery. 

Vessels which are usually held for disinfection at the New 
York Quarantine carry merchandise and no passengers. They 
come from ports which are kuown to be infected—generally with 
yellow fever. These vessels often remain in the infected port some 
time, and the crew are allowed to visit the shore. Their places 
of rendezvous on land are generally those in which contagious 
disease thrives. While the crew may not themselves become in- 


fected, it is possible for them to act as a medium of contagion, 
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or rather carry on board infected clothing, etc. Therefore, as a 
matter of precaution, at certain times of the year, these vessels 
are subjected to a thorough disinfection at this port, even if all 
on board are well. Thus no element of doubt remains as to the 
possible presence of contagion on board, and the vessel proceeds 
to the city in a clean and wholesome condition. The frequency 
with which disinfection is now performed renders it imperative 
that every effort should be made to interfere as little as possible 
with commerce. The construction of the ‘‘James W. Wads- 
worth” has, I believe, reduced this period of detention toa 
minimum. A general description of its use may be of interest. 
Upon the arrival of a vessel which is required to be held 
for disinfection, the ‘‘ Wadsworth” steams alongside and is 
fastened to the ship. The crew, under the supervision of 
& quarantine officer, place their clothing and bedding in 
bundles, which are transferred to the disinfecting boat. 
Through an opening in the after part of the deck they are 
dropped into the cradle of the disinfecting chamber, which has 
been pulled out for their reception. In this cradle are also 
placed the ship’s hangings and all other materials which are to be 
disinfected by steam. The crew are then transferred to the deck 
of the *‘ Wadsworth” and pass down the companionway in the 
stern and enter the disrobing-room. Here they remove their cloth- 
ing, which is also put in bundles, and upon which are pinned 
metallic checks containing numbers. Duplicates of these numbers 
on rubber cords, are hung around the necks of the owners. These 
bundles are placed with the others in the steam chamber. The 
men pass forward to the bathrooms, and after bathing they again 
pass forward into the dressing-room, where,upon the presentation 
of their checks, they receive their clothing and their effects which 
have passed through the steam apparatus. After dressing they as- 
cend to the deck of the ‘‘ Wadsworth ” and return to their ship; 
the bedding, etc., is also returned immediately after treatment. 
Materials such as furs, silk goods, leather, etc., which are in- 
jured by steam are placed in separate packages and dropped 
through an opening in the forward part of the deck into the steel 
chamber constructed for disinfection with formaldehyde gas. 
After the removal of the crew, clothing, bedding, etc., from 
the ship, employees of the ‘‘ Wadsworth” are sent aboard for the 
purpose of scrubbing, cleaning, and disinfecting the forecastle 
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and other apartments marked fortreatment. A hot soda solution 
is first used. Thisis carried from tanks on the disinfecting boat by 
hose. The application of this solution with the aid of brushes re- 
moves the grease and filth ; following this cleaning, the woodwork 
is sprayed with a solution of corrosive sublimate, or the apartments 
are fumigated with sulphurous acid gas. Upon the completion 
of the treatment described, and the return of the men to the 
ship, the disinfection is completed and the vessel allowed to pro- 
ceed. Particular attention is always paid on these ships to the 
forecastle, which is usually filthy and almost always the seat of 
infection, when it exists on board. It is a source of considerable 
satisfaction to witness the demonstration of pleasure, upon the 
part of the crew, upon entering the apartments assigned to them 
on the ‘* Wadsworth.” These rooms are supplied with a metal- 
lic lining, enamelled white, which covers the walls, ceiling, 
and floors, and which is kept scrupulously clean ; 
with the pleasing interior, plenty of clean towels, a shower bath 
having an agreeable temperature, they evidently feel that there is 
nothing more in this line to be desired. The ships in question 
carry a crew of from ten to forty or fifty, and the entire treat- 
ment occupies about five hours. This, however, does not include 
the disinfection of the cargo or hold of the vessel, which only in 
rare instances is presumably infected. Should a case of con- 
tagious disease be found on board, the individual is first removed 
and the treatment above described follows, after which the crew 
is either removed to Hoffman Island for observation, leaving the 
agent to selact other men to take the vessel to the city, or the ship 
remains at quarantine with the crewon board. This is admissible, 
as the number is small and can be consistently cared for on board. 
The general rules, us above described, are modified in certain in- 
stances, but the principle of the work is adhered to in all cases, 

On the arrival of a large passenger ship having on board one 
or more cases of infectious disease, the cases are first transferred 
to the hospital at Swinburne Island, the passengers and their 
luggage removed to Hoffman Island for disinfection alone, or 
disinfection and observation—depending on the disease and the 
amount of exposure. ‘The ship and crew are then treated in the 
manner already described. 

Simply an outline of the procedure has been giver. A de- 
scription of the details of the work and the great care naces- 
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sary during the inspection and disinfection would exceed the 
limits of this article. 

In conclusion, I may say that with the exercise of proper care 
and the use of the modern appliances already described, it is 
reasonable to assume that the detention of a ship beyond the 
period necessary for thorough disinfection will soon be a thing of 
the past. Quarantine detention will then affect only passengers 
and crew, who are held for observation, or to complete a period 
of incubation. I repeat what I have already said, that the treat- 
ment of a presumably infected ship and passengers together is as : 
rule impracticable, inconsistent, and not sustained by experience, 
and that an infected ship and its passengers should, if possible, part 
company immediately upon the arrival in port, that each may be 
treated as the occasion demands. The fact that a port of entry 
does not contain accommodations for persons held for observation 
is unfortunate for all. 

It would seem that with the practical application of the scien- 
tific knowledge of germ life we now possess, and with the absolute 
certainty of the destruction of these micro-organisms by proper 
disinfection, the quarantine work of the future will receive the 


respect and hearty co-operation of the public. 


Atvak H., Dory. 





THEOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 


BY E. T. HARGROVE, PRESIDENT OF TEE THEROSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 
IN AMERICA, EUROPE, AND AUSTRALASIA. 


Few systems of thought have been more widely misunderstood 
and misrepresented than that known as Theosophy. Only within 
the last few years have people begun to realize that the 'Theosoph- 
ical Society and the philosophy so many of its members adhere 
to must be takeninto serious account as important factors in 
the moulding of modern thought. The newspapers, though now 
we number many warm supporters among them, and receive in- 
telligent consideration from nearly all, were formerly of the be- 
lief that Theosophists exclusively concerned themselves with 
weird phenomena, and reporters felt it at once.their privilege and 
pleasure to make extravagant ‘‘ copy ” out of theosophical common- 
place. John Stuart Mill well said that ‘‘all reforms have to pass 
through three stages, viz., ridicule, argument, and adoption.” 
Theosophy has won its way weil into the second stage, with the 
growing certainty of attaining the third at no distant future. 

It was thought to be something new, to be but another invention 
of this peculiarly inventive age. Further acquaintance showed 
that theosophy, a word meaning Divine Wisdom, was older than 
history, and that its nineteenth century exponents laid puarticu- 
lar stress upon its immense antiquity, asserting that, they were 
merely repeating that which the sages of every race and age had 
invariably taught. They further made it clear that instead of 
pursuing the uncanny and extraordinary, they were stadying the 
nature of man and the universe, taking the sacred books and phil- 
osophical treatises of the worid as their text-books, and, by way 
of propaganda, were trying to remind the humanity of to-day of 
long forgotten truths which harmonized with all true religion, 
science, and philosophy. 
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Ignorant people in every century have hastily concluded that 
they and their contemporaries were hugely superior to their for- 
bears. There are many persons in this generation who consider 
Rider Haggard, whom they have read, the superior of Shake- 
speare, whom they have not read; Professor Huxley a greater 
light than Plato; Henry Ward Beecher a more brilliant 
representative of religion than old Martin Luther, or Ananda, 
the beloved disciple of Gautama, or Shankaracarya, of whom 
they have probably never heard: at all. The tendency of every 
historical epoch has been to glorify itself at the expense 
of its predecessors, and recent advances in the physical sci- 
ences have done much to accentuate this very human 
habit. Fortunately, there are always exceptions to such 
rules, and a few thinking people, among them the 
Theosophists, have ventured to ask if it be not possible that 
man himself has been overlooked in this present universal an- 
alysis of all visible things; if it be not reasonable to suppose that 
the ancients—who professed to study themselves rather than the 
phenomena around them—may have gathered information of 
vital importance, concerning their own states of consciousness 
at any rate, which would be both instructive and helpful if 
placed at the disposal of mankind to-day? 

Man soon wearies of new fads and fancies. The worship of 
matter has already ceased to be fashionable. It is only unchang- 
ing truth that holds man’s interest tothe end. He may turn 
from it, may devote his mind and heart to transitory sensations, 
but sooner or later and often unknowingly, he returns to his ever- 
lasting search for trath and wisdom. ‘The only conceivable ob- 
ject of life is to learn how to live, and those who reject this the- 
ory of life and seek pleasure or knowledge even, without regard 
to results, are learning their lessons just the same. There are 
some children who will never believe that fire burns until they 
have scorthed their fingers. 

Many are beginning to realize that the science of right living 
is worthy of the deepest attention, and, asa result, the orthodox 
systems of ethics are being discarded as unsatisfactory. These 
systems may be roughly classified under two categories: first, the 
dogmatic system, common to all religions, which asserts that cer- 
tain moral lawsshould be obeyed because they are the laws of God, 
revealed in some sacred book; and second, the utilitarian system, 
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which consists in formulating various rules of conduct which 
should be followed if man desires to do his duty by his fellows 
and by future generations. 

The dogmatic system is evidently faulty, as its effectiveness 
depends upon the faith of the individual in some particular Book 
of Revelations and his anticipation of either reward or punish- 
ment in the future, or upon his religious devotion to the unseen 
law-giver. Further, in every instance, such books are contra- 
dictory, as in the case of the Christian Bible, which in one place 
maintains the Mosaic doctrine of an ‘“‘eye for an eye ”—the 
doctrine of revenge—and in another, while ‘‘ endorsing the law 
and the prophets,” breathes a spirit of divine love and forgive- 
ness. This autocratic and arbitrary system is repugnant to free 
reason and consistent self-respect. Thinking people will not 
blindly accept the ipse dizit of book or teacher. ‘They want to 
know the rational basis of any particular declaration or injunction, 
they wish to understand the operation and effect of the ethical 
and moral systems inculcated ; and only if their reason and in- 
tuition agree in endorsing these will they give unqualified assent 
to both precept and practice. 

It ison that account that the utilitarian system has also 
proved itself unsatisfactory. Based upon a study of physical 
nature and of history, certain generalizations are made in regard 
to actions deemed most likely to help forward the evolution of 
the race. It is virtually said : ‘If you desire to assist your fel- 
lows, and as fathers and mothers ‘help instead of hinder the 
progress of future generations, you should do so and so, and 
should abstain from acts of such and such a nature.” But this 
requires the sacrifice of immediate pleasures for the sake of a 
remote posterity, and as most people are selfish they are apt to 
reply that unborn races may be interesting in theory, but are 
sufficiently impalpable in fact to be convenieatly ignored, and 
in any case will have opportunity to look out for themselves. 
They do not see how they personally are to be benefited by con- 
forming to these ethical injunctions, and, until they do, prefer 
to continue as at present. Others, again, ask whatis to be the 
end of it all. They have heard that this earth must 
sooner or later cease to exist, perhaps by a process of solar 
cremation, perhaps as the result of complete glacializa- 
tion, involving in both cases the extinction of man. For the fol- 
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lowers of the utilitarian system do not as a rule consider man as 
much more than a wonderful piece of mechanism ; they do not 
generally believe in the immortality of the soul, and if they do, 
have only the haziest possible conception of that soul’s future. It 
is not to be wondered at that people refuse to be satisfied with 
such make-shifts and demand some philosophy of life, which, 
while in perfect harmony with all that is true in modern scientific 
teachings, will not antagonize their religious sentiment and in- 
tuition. 

This philosophy of life and scheme of the universe are con- 
tained in Theosophy. In order to understand it there is no ab- 
solute necessity to accept the well-known theosophical doctrines 
of Reincarnation and the law of Compensation, though they are 
quite logical and certainly throw additional light on all the 
problems that await our solution, on the problem of universal 
justice above all others. I shall endeavor to show that apart 
from these most ancient teachings, Theosophy provides a basis 
for ethics which is impregnable. Certain: fundamental proposi- 
tions must be granted, and will readily be granted by the vast 
majority of thinking people. These fundamental propositions 
ure : 

(1.) The universality of law, and the essential unity of 
nature, 

This implies that nature is one harmonious whole, including 
the physical, etheric, mental, moral, spiritual, and any other ex- 
isting worlds. It denies the necessity of dividing the universe 
arbitrarily into two water-tight compartments, one to be known 
as the natural world, the other as the supernatural, pointing out 
that no one has as yet succeeded in discovering the limits of 
nature. It condemns as illogical the relegation of all mysteries 
to the compartment labelled supernatural. It finds law every- 
where and asserts that an actual law of nature must operate 
uniformly and consistently, not spasmodically and arbitrarily. 

(2.) ‘The power of thought to affect and mould matter. 

The statement of this proposition purposely exclude. any 
consideration of the origin of thought. It leaves aniple margin 
for the indisputable influence of matter upon thought, though 
this influence is commonly retarding or negative in character. 
It needs no faith for its acceptance, as it isa matter of common 
knowledge that the thought of the mother may act with dynamic 
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effect upon the unborn child in direct proportion tothe thought’s 
intensity. In addition to this, hypnotism has finally demon- 
strated the power of mind over matter. Montegazza states that 
he was able to induce local reddening of the skin by simply 
thinking intently of the spot. Delboeuf says that he can influence 
the secretion of saliva by his will or ideas. Focachon is recorded 
to have hypnotized a subject, and after placing a postage stamp 
on the shoulder and covering it with a bandage, suge 
gested this was a blister. ‘‘The subject was watched 
carefully and after twenty hours the skin was found 
thickened and dead, of a yellowish-white color, the region puffy 
and surrounded by an intensely red zone.” The blister was pho- 
tographed. Charcot and others have been too frequently quoted 
to the same effect to require recital here. Explain it as you will, 
postulate the existence of some intermediary such as the ether or 
‘‘astral light ” between mind and gross matter—the facts remain 
and continue to be recorded. The simplest proof of any, and 
one easily verified by experience, is this: A patient with excru- 
ciating toothache, if his attention be suddenly and strongly 
attracted to some other subject—such as the burning of the house 
in which he is at the time—will instantly forget his pain and will 
not feel it again until his attention relaxes from this dominant 
impression. And who does not know that a man’s thought will 
mould his face, ennobling it or making his features sinister and 
forbidding ? In the face of an old man one can read the record 
of his life. 

As subsidiary to this second proposition it should be granted 
that all actions performed by man originate in his mind. This 
is clearly the case in deliberate acts, and is as clearly true of so- 
called automatic actions, once Lamarck’s biological axiom is 
taken into account that function precedes organism and that of 
necessity desire precedes function. In other words, actions 
which have now become automatic arose in the first place from 
desire and may be said to have been originally deliberate. 

Applying, this subsidiary proposition to ethics, it will be seen 
that every evil act originates in an evil thought; that the same 
is true of good acts, and it therefore follows that while right and 
wrong actions are matters of vital importance, it will be sufficient 
to study and master the science of right thought in order to in- 
sure the performance of right and wise actions. This, in itself, 
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is an entire reversion of the modern method, which concerns 
itself largely with visible results, but which cares little for the 
concealed thought and motive. Even the ten commandments 
deal almost entirely with actions; but, not content with what 
might be called the materialism of these ordinances, the nineteenth 
century has erected unto itself another and greater commandment 
than any of them—*‘ Thou shalt not be found out!” So long as 
that unwritten law is obeyed, the rest are of small account. The 
drawback is that the experts in wickedness are less likely to be 
fuund out than the tyros! But anything more hopelessly im- 
moral than sach a conception of ‘‘what is proper” cannot be con- 
ceived. It results inevitably, however, from that jealous consid- 
eration of appearances and the comparative carelessness as to the 
well-spring of action which exists in the mind of every man and 
woman. The inductive method has been followed for so long 
that causes are almost totally disregarded and effects reign 
supreme. 

Theosophists, at any rate, believe in the Biblical teaching 
that to think a sin is to commit it, de facto, if not de jure. They 
concern themselves primarily with the laws of thought. They 
avail themselves of all that is best in the two other systems 
which have been briefly reviewed above. Instead, however, of 
taking one revealed book as their criterion of truth, they take 
the sacred literature of the world, and recognizing that their au- 
thors were in a very real sense “‘ professors” of ethics, they treat 
them as they would treat authorities on chemistry, if they were 
studying that science. ‘They collate the various conclusions arrived 
at, compare and classify them, and then proceed to verify for 
themselves the general result in this way obtained. In studying 
chemistry it would be manifestly absurd to confine one’s self to a 
single text-book; in studying ethics it is evidently wiser to take 
and compare the conclusions of Krishna, Confucius, Lao-tsze, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, Moses, Jesus, Paul, Mohammed, and 
others, than to limit one’s observation to a single representative, 
who at best taught people of a certain type of mind, for 
which he must have made constant allowance, in this way de- 
liberately confining his instruction to the special needs gnd un- 
derstanding of his hearers. Jesus, for instance, taught the 
Hebrews, who at that time were not a metaphysical race by any 
means, nor one capable of subtle distinctions in the domain of 
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thought. Gautama Buddha, on the other hand, attempted to 
reform and purify Hinduism, and had to deal with some of the 
subtlest metaphysicians the world has ever seen. He also spoke 
to the common people, and all know with what success; but the 
common people of India are born philosophers, even to this day 
of: their comparative degradation. Necessarily Jesus and 
Gautama differed in their expression of the truth, but close at 
tention to their respective doctrines shows that truth to then 
was the same. 

Following this preliminary study of conclusions arrived at by 
great sages will come verification by means of history. The ex- 
perience of generations of men will probably confirm these con 
clusions, but as this process has been frequently exploited, and 
its value is generally overestimated, there is no need to dwell 
upon it at any length. It does not bring conviction to the aver- 
age mind. 

Finally will come the supreme test, that of regulated common- 
sense. ‘ Rules of conduct will be studied in the light of universal 
laws. Keeping in mind the first proposition, it wili be seen 
readily that any law which we know as holding true in physical 
nature can also be applied to the world of thought. That New- 
ton’s law—action and reaction are equal and opposite— governs 
the activity of the mind, can hardly be disputed. Everyone 
knows that following an intense stimulation of any function of 
the mind, reaction follows of an opposite nature. ‘his is 
particularly observable of the emotions and with emotional people. 
A philosopher should be able to lead his own reactions, instead 
of being led by them ; and many people do this without under- 
standing the laws they unconsciously obey. They stop some 
activity of the mind or emotional nature before it wearies them, 
and change the current of their thought without difficulty. 
Others permit themselves to be carried away by some sensatior 
and then by reaction are led, independently of their own wills, 
into feelings of an opposite or contrasted character. 

This illustration helps to demonstrate the fact that thought, 
to be understood, must be studied asa force. If this be done, 
many of the ethical teachings of the world’s saviors will be scien- 
tifically appreciated, though generally classed at the present time 
as unpractical. People are apt to forget that while a text-book 
on science becomes passé in five or six years, the laws of ethics are 
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immutable, for they are an unchanging quantity, true—if true 
in the first place—now and forever. Bishop Magee’s famous article 
discarding many of Christ’s precepts as inapplicable to this age 
conclusively proved that religion as now taught, and considered 
apart from philosophy, cannot defend its position, and will never 
be able to do so until religion, science, and philosophy unite once 
more as so many inseparable aspects of the one truth. 

How many modern exponents of religion would dare defend 
the reasonableness of the doctrine taught by Christ, Buddha, and 
all the greatest sages, that ‘‘ hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time; hatred ceases by love” ? How many of them would 
venture to apply this to social and political relationships, to in- 
ternational affairs ? They would not be listened to, because they 
could not justify the faith in them by argument or reason. Yet 
here we have a direct statement : that hatred, a state of conscious- 
ness and therefore a force, can never be stopped by a force of the 
same nature, but only by love, its opposite. Simple and direct 
enough, and if true, to be taken into serious account ; for if a man 
can be shown that he defeats his own ends by maintaining any given 
attitude of mind, he will probably try to change his course and 
adapt himself to the exigencies of the situation. He knows, for 
example, that if he wishes to arrest the course of a billiard ball 
moving from right to left of a table, he cannot do so by driving 
another ball after it in the same direction ; he must meet it with 
some contrary force, whether by another ball, or by hand or cue, 
travelling from left to right in a direction opposite tothat taken 
by the ball he wishes tostop. By means of this very ordinary 
illustration—itself an example of a Jaw governing the 
whole universe—he is able to realize that hatred’s opposite, the 
force called love, the regenerator, alone can nullify hate, the 
destroyer. Studying hatred from another point of view, he will 
be forced to the conclusion that an individual entertaining this 
sentiment tends todestroy himself. By observing the effect of 
hatred and atiger upon his own organism he will gain sufficient 
evidence of its disruptive and disorganizing effect. It disturbs, 
perverts, unbalances both the physical and the intellectual facul- 
ties and must certainly affect still more profoundly the ether in- 
terpenetrating the whole of his body and brain. It injures him- 
self more than anyone else. 

In the same way all unworthy sentiments such as jealousy, 
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vanity, and the rest, can be shown to be destructive and certain 
to defeat their own object. Jealousy, as a state of conscious- 
ness as a mode of energy, is evidently contractive and separative. 
Its effect on the physical organism is ‘‘ withering ” ; its immedi- 
ate result is to separate us from our fellows on account of the 
contraction taking place in our own minds; while love, as an ex- 
pansive and radiating force, attracts everyone, evokes the love of 
others in response to our own, particularly if our love 
be unselfish. This qualification may give rise to a question in re- 
gard to the difference between selfish and unselfish love, and as 
to the greater attractive power of the latter. Selfish love may be 
compared te a force that goes out in order to bring back some- 
thing it desires; it demands recognition, reward; it is not con- 
tent to give, but strives to take.. Unselfish love, on the other 
hand, finds its greatest happiness in bestowing itself freely upon 
its object, regardless of any return that may or may not be made ; 
it gives, it does not take, though it may receive. It is purely 
expansive in its action, while selfish love expands but to contract, 
and is as destructive in the end as jealousy or hatred. The one 
attracts, the other repels if it does not enslave. 

It would be easy to multiply verifications on these lines of al- 
most forgotten ethical doctrines. The teachers of the past were 
profound observers of cosmic nature as well as of the wonder- 
fully complex workings of the human heart and mind. They 
taught what they knew, not what they guessed. They 
spoke from their own experience, not from books. Hence their 
doctrines, when properly recorded and faithfully transcribed, 
will bear the most careful analysis and will be found to be state- 
ments of law, not the mere moral platitudes which many suppose 
that theyare. As laws of nature, they should be obeyed, for such 
laws cannot be violated with impunity, and by disregarding them 
we injure not only ourselves but our nearest and dearest, as well as 
humanity as a whole. If laws of physical health are ignored we 
know what the result will be: disease, not confined to ourselves 
but contagious and likely to affect thousands. Mankind is one, 
and injury to any of its members must result in injury to all, 
either directly or indirectly. Laws of moral and mental health, 
once recognized, require the same unquestioning obedience, for 
the forces operating in that sphere are more instantaneous in 
their action and ‘‘a weed grows a yard in the night.” By means 
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of the all-penetrating ether, thought is communicated from mind 
to mind with lightning-like rapidity, affecting all minds respon- 
sive to itself for good or ill according to its own character. 

In this way the Theosophist is able to meet everyone on his 
own ground; showing the selfish man that wrong thought will 
destroy him and defeat his own aims ; appealing to the unselfish 
man on the broader and nobler basis of compassion for his fellow- 
men, pointing out to him that a thought of anger will find a rest- 
ing place in any mind where similar thoughts exist—for like 
attracts like—and that this additional impulse may be sufficient 
to drive some poor wretch into a crime against which he 
may have for long’ struggled bravely. The universal 
brotherhood of humanity is a truth of terrific proportions ; 
for it involves responsibility for every act we perform, 
for every thought we generate. The universality of law 
involves the universal application of the law of cause 
and effect, and it follows that in the mind as well as in the 
domain of physics, ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” As inevitably, whatever a man now reaps he must have 
sown in the past, no matter where or when. Man stands forth 
as the child of his own past, the moulder of his own future. He 
is the master of his destiny. Perhaps his greatest crime is lack 
of faith in himself, but this lack of faith arises from ignorance, 
and if that be removed man will awake from his long sleep, will 
claim his birthright, and will take his true position in the 
universe as @ Conscious co-operator with nature. 


E. T. Hare@rove. 

















THE EXPORT BOUNTY PROPOSITION. 


BY ALEX. R. SMITH, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE ASSOCIATION. 


THE last generation has been one of marvellous progress in 
the United States in every great industry save two, viz.: Agri- 
culture and shipping. The former has enormously increased in 
volume, although but little in value, while in the foreign trade 
the latter is on the verge of extinction. The condition of each is 
a reproach to the nation, a standing indictment of its statesmen, 
a demonstration of either their incapacity or their neglect. With 
excitahle haste the Congress has been called together in extraor- 
dinary session to readjust protective schedules for our manu fact- 
urers, when the root of the evil lies in the depressed condition— 
long sustained—of agriculture and shipping. 

And yet the announcement is made that the Congress will 
adjourn as soon as the tariff has been made more protective, so 
that the business of the country may be resumed, while two 
ulcers—one gnawing at the very vitals of the nation—are neither 
treated nor removed ! 

For the relief and protection of agriculture, Senator Frank 
J. Cannon, of Utah, has become the sponsor and advocate in the 
Senate of what is known as ‘‘the export bounty proposition.” 
He has offered an amendment to the pending tariff bill provid- 
ing for the payment of an export bounty on agricultural staples, 
in order, as he asserts, to equalize the benefits of protection in the 
United States. Based upon last year’s exports of agricultural 
staples, he calculates upon a cash annual payment from the 
nutional treasury of about $48,000,000, in order to increase the value 
of the staples thus protected to theamount of about $225,000,000, 
in the home market. He has publicly asserted that fifteen Sena- 
tors have agreed to demand a vote upon his amendment before 
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the Tariff bill is disposed of.* The purpose of this is, doubt- 
less, to provide the advocates of the export bounty proposition 
with campaign material for wide distribution and discussion, 
to arouse public interest and the support of the people. 

A brief summary of the facts and conditions which these ad- 
vocates will be able to present from our census returns alone, will 
show how strong their premise will be, whatever the value of 
their conclusions : From 1870 to 1890 the area of land under cul- 
tivation increased from 188,921,099 to 357.616,755 acres, and the 
number of persors employed thereon from 5,133,000 to 8,215,000, 
while their products increased in value from $2,447,538,658 to 
$2,460,107,454; the wages of farm labor fell from $25.92 to 
$18.60 without board, and from $16.55 to $12.54 with board, 
during which same period the wages of factory operatives in- 
creased from $302 to $485a year. The value of the farms, inclu- 
sive of land, fences, buildings, implements, machinery and live 
stock, increased in round numbers from ten to sixteen billions 
of dollars during those two decades. That is to say, while the 
area under cultivation doubled and employed 60 per cent. more 
labor, the value of the products increased but one half of one per 
cent., although the increased value of the farms has necessitated 
close to 60 per cent. increase in interest and taxes. To grasp the 
full import of this array of statistics is to appreciate, in a 
measure, the direful and even more desperate condition, to-day, 
of American agriculturalists. 

A few extracts from Senator Cannon’s speech in support of his 
amendment, taken from the Congressional Record of May 25, 1897, 
will show the indorsements and present status of the proposition : 


““We have the highest testimonials in behalf of this proposition. Some 
of the purest and best statesmen the United States has had, have been its 
advocates. Hamilton and Albert Gallatin gave their voice to it. Hamilton 
went so far as to say that every dollar of duty collected for the protection 
of manufactures should be given back to agriculture through the medium 
of an export bounty, because it was inevitably taken front agriculture. 
Webster and Clay inferentially indorsed the same proposition, and the 
people of the United States are giving it their approval now. 

“Tam in receipt of communications from State and Pomona granges, 
shipping organizations, boards of trade, and clergymen, all advocating that 


* On June 10, Senator Cannon’s amendment was voted upon ‘en votes were 
cast for and fifty-nine against it. Senator Perkins offered to on sup by it if Senator 
Cannon would accept an amendment limiting the payment of the yt exports 
#, aqpeeervane staples carried in American vessels, which Senator nnon de- 
clin 
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this principle shall be inaugurated at this time in behalf of equitable pro- 
tection to the people of the United States.” 


In a newspaper interview published the next day, he is cred- 
ited with saying that ‘‘ 100,000 people have united in memorials 
which are now on filein the Senate” in behalf of the proposi- 
tion. 

The original and leading advocate of this proposition is Mr. 
David Lubin, of California, who is not only a proprietor in one 
of the largest commercial establishments on the Pacific Coast, 
but is also the owner of several hundred acres of California 
wheat land. For several years he has been devoting all of his 
time, and his own means entirely, to the discussion of his pro- 
position and the distribution of literature explanatory of it. 

The export bounty proposition may be thus defined: It has 
seemingly become the fixed policy of the government of the 
United States to protect those of its citizens whose labor, in the 
home market, is brought into competition with the imported 
products of foreign labor, which is accomplished through the 
tariff. The agricultural staples, of which a portion is exported, 
Mr. Lubin shows, cannot be protected by a tariff on imports, 
but, being sold in the world’s open markets, command only the 
world’s price. He also shows that American producers receive 
but one price for these staples, whether exported or consumed 
at home, and that is the foreign price, less the cost of delivery 
in the foreign market where the price is fixed. That is to say, 
if cotton were selling in Manchester for nine cents a pound, 
and it cost two centsa pound to move it from the plantation 
on which it was produced to Manchester, then, whether the 
cotton was consumed in the village adjoining the plantation, or 
in Manchester, the producer would receive but seven cents a 
pound for his product. So, too, with wheat. If it commanded 
a dollar a bushel in Liverpool, and it cost twenty-five cents a 
bushel to convey it from California to Liverpool, whether the 
wheat were consumed in Liverpool or in California, the pro- 
ducer would receive but seventy-five cents a bushel for it. 

Mr. Lubin contends, as do his supporters, that the producers 
of Egyptian cotton, or Argentine or Russian wheat, receive at 
the point of production the world’s price for their products, less 
the cost of transportation to the world’s markets, precisely the 


same as our own farmers do, and hence the American producers 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. 489, 15 
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of these staples are in unprotected competition with the cheapest 
and most degraded labor on the cheapest and most fertile lands 
in the world. The same machine tools and implements which 
were at one time almost the exclusive possessions of Americans 
are now in the hands of this low-priced labor, thus depriving 
American agriculturists of whatever advantage their exclusive use 
formerly gave them in competition with the rest of the world. 

These facts and conditions, says Mr. Lubin, are the real 
causes for the depressed prices of agricultural staples which has 
so long existed. This, he asserts, explains why the purchasing 
power of our agriculturists has become abridged, and the con- 
sequent decreased demand for and diminished production of our 
manufactures, with all of the consequent distress and misery 
which the lack of employment and the lack of income have of 
late years inflicted upon the country, which will continue to exist 
so long as the great agricultural portion of our population 
receives for its product no more than the cost—and in some cases 
not that—of production. 

In these circumstances, the advocates of this proposition 
assert but one of two things can restore prosperity to the nation: 
1, Either the producers of our agricultural staples must be per- 
mitted to buy in the cheapest market, in which the price of their 
products is fixed ; or, 2. The price of their products must be 
enhanced in the home market equally with the enhanced price 
which a duty on competing imports enables our manufacturers 
to obtain for their products in the home market. 

The advocates of this proposition say that to the extent the 
protective policy now reduces the cost of manufactures, because 
of the competition between home producers, to the same extent 
they will very cheerfully submit to the reduced cost of agricul- 
tural staples that home competition may effect through protec- 
tion by the export bounty. They say that the competition to 
which agricultural producers have been subjected of recent years 
because of the enormous agricultural development all over the 
world, and which is intensifying and perpetuating a condition 
that has already become intolerable to them, can only mean their 
survival through legislative aid. If this isdenied them and they 
are driven from their farms into the other crowded avenues of 
employment, this will but accentuate the distress which such a 
change will involve both to themselves and to those with whom 
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they will thus come into competition. They point to the rapid 
absorption of sugar production, by which the Germans, through 
the operation of their export bounty, are displacing their foreign 
competitors in thesugar markets of the world. They too, they 
say, must be fortified with an export bounty, or displaced by 
their foreign rivals who now possess the advantages of cheap land, 
cheap labor, machine tools and implements of the latest improved 
pattern, accessibility to the cheapest transportation and unlimited 
capacity for enlargement, to the ultimate exclusion of American 
agricultural products from foreign markets, possibly involving, 
before such an accomplishment has been consummated, indus- 
trial changes that may test the strength of our social and politi- 
cal institutions. But all of this can be avoided, they believe, and 
with enduring benefit to the whole nation, if, in their com- 
petition with the rest of the world, they become possessed of such 
an advantage as their export bounty proposition would give them, 
and in the just equalization of the benefits of protection. 

The export bounty advocates have no fear, they say, of the 
exporters absorbing the bounty. The price of their products is 
at all times a matter of public knowledge, and the amount of the 
bounty would become a fixed and constant factor that could not 
be absorbed by anyone but the producer. Nor do they have any 
fear of the exporter using the bounty asa means by which to 
undersell others in the foreign markets. The world’s price 
would not be affected by the American bounty, which would 
only be felt in the United States. Therefore the export bounty 
would be of no advantage to foreign consumers so far as effecting 
a reduction in price, beyond that effected by the aggregate 
world’s increased production. The agricultural producer, then, 
they assert, would be placed upon the same plane in the home 
market, by protection, as the home manufacturer is. 

The public discussion of this proposition, which has been 
extended, and by no means confined to this country, has disclosed 
a peculiar and unexpected character of indorsement and opposi- 
tion. Free-traders, as a rule, who study the subject declare that, 
if protection is right, then the export bounty is also right; but 
they declare that protection is all wrong, and that free trade is 
desirable. Those who oppose the proposition are protectionists, 
The manner in which the proposition is defined arouses their 
resentment, and they will not agree that the protective system is 
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inequitable and unjust. Their objections may be thus summar- 
ized: 1. That it would so stimulate home production as to depress 
the price of these staples until, even with the bounty added, it 
would be less than now. 2. That the government does not possess 
income sufficient to make such an annual outlay as this proposi- 
tion would necessitate. 3. That diversification of production is 
the solution, the scientific accomplishment of which would pre- 
vent the production of a surplus and give agricultural staples 
protection by tariff. 4. That the proposition means the protec- 
tion of these products in foreign markets. 5.'The advocates of free 
silver coinage declare that the prices of these staples are fixed in 
gold standard countries where they are consumed, and the gold 
payments for which act as an enormous bounty to the producers 
of competing agricultural staples in silver standard countries, 
which the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 would put anend to. 6. Even the grangers themselves 
do not heartily support the proposition; that is to say, in a 
national organization which represents a million or more of our 
farmers, this proposition has annually been hotly debated, 
strongly advocated, and in the end lukewarm and expressionless 
or guarded resolutions forced upon the friends of the proposi- 
tion. On the other hand, a large number of State and local 
granges have heartly indorsed it, as have boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other associations, notably a gnthoring of 
shipbuilders in Philadelphia, in August, 1895. 

The advocates of the export bounty proposition meet the 
opposing arguments in about the following answers: 1. The 
world’s prices of agricultural staples are based upon the world’s 
available surplus, and any increased production in the United 
States would depreciate the price which the foreign competitors 
of our producers received equally with the depreciation in the 
price to our people, while the latter would always be fortified 
with an advantage over their competitors to the amount of the 
bounty. Moreover, it is obvious that if the bounty did reduce 
the cost of these staples to such an extent as to make prices 
lower than at present, with the bounty added, the American con- 
sumers of such staples would be to no loss or disadvantage that 
they do not experience now. 2. The tariff of 1883 produced a 
surplus more than sufficient to provide for such an annual expendi- 
ture as the adoption of this proposition would involve, and there 
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would be no difficulty in obtaining the money if the proposition 
were generally approved. 3. Diversification has the effect of 
lowering the prices of all products now protected of which there 
is not asurplus. If diversification should succeed in preventing 
the production of a surplus, then there would be a falling off of 
about 70 per cent. of our exports, and, the balance being in- 
sufficient to pay for our imports, would drain the country of its 
gold, or involve it in a rapidly accumulating indebtedness, 
which would mean final bankruptcy. 4. The advocates of 
this proposition deny that it would afford any protection to our 
agricultural staples in foreign markets, and assert that it would 
have no effect whatever except in the home market. 5. If the 
contention of the free-silverites is correct, the adoption of their 
remedy would merely place our agricultural producers on an 
equality with their foreign competitors, when it is protection 
against that equality which they seek, involving, as that equality 
would, a levelling of American social conditions in agricultural 
pursuits to the plane of their competitors. 6. The discussions in 
the National Grange meetings have been more political than eco- 
nomic. Diversification has been tried, as suggested, they assert, 
with the result that it so affected the opponents of the propo- 
sition as to make them ready for its adoption. 

The cardinal basis of the demand for an export bounty on 
agricultural staples has always been its equity—that it would 
equalize protection, and that in justice protection should be ex- 
tended to all our citizens whose labor comes in competition with 
foreign labor, so long as any portion of our labor is protected 
against such competition. When it was pointed out to Mr. 
Lubin, and afterward to the National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, that American ships in the foreign trade were in unpro- 
tected competition with foreign ships, the fact was conceded, 
and they agreed that in order that protection should be equitable, 
it must also cover our shipping in the foreign trade. In the bill 
(House No. 2626) introduced in the Fifty-fourth Congress as 
drafted by Mr. Lubin, protection was given to our shipping in 
the foreign trade by increasing the amount of the bounty ten per 
cent. when the exports were shipped in American vessels; and 
the great bulk of the petitions sent to Congress to which Sena- 
tor Cannon referred in his speech were in behalf of protection 
to both agricultural staples and our shipping in the foreign 
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trade. But these advocates of equitable protection have 
abandoned our shipping in the foreign trade, and it 
forms no part of their present demands nor of Senator 
Cannon’s amendment. Their reason for this abandonment 
is the unsubstantiated claim that their shipping supporters 
have deserted them. But they assert, too, that they are 
working for the good of the Republic, not for the farmers as a 
class. This is especially true of the claim of the clergymen who 
have become pulpit advocates of this proposition—its equity is 
their defence for such advocacy, the righteousness of the pro- 
position that all benefits must be shared equally—when they 
know, or ought to know, that, having admitted the injustice of 
leaving our shipping unprotected, they are now advocating a 
proposition that, until shipping is also protected, is inequitable 
and unjust. But, whether the farmers support them or not, 
these people advocate the export bounty proposition, they say, 
because of its equity. Basing their claim upon equity, neither 
the support nor the opposition of the farmers should influence 
them. If shipping, in equity, should be protected the attitude 
of the people affected ought to be unworthy of the consideration 
of these advocates. Having taken their stand upon the postulate 
of equity, they must accept the logic of it, uninfluenced by any 
considerations of support or opposition. 

From 1688 until the beginning of the present century, Great 
Britain gave a bounty to exporters of grain, conditioned on its 
shipment in British vessels, the master and three-fourths of the 
mariners of which were required to be British subjects. ‘Thus, 
for more than a hundred years, the producers of agricultural 
staples and the owners of vessels carrying the exports thereof, 
were simultaneously protected under the English export bounty 
act. It is worthy of mention that, at the same time the British 
bounty act was in force, the discriminating duty policy, also 
protective of British shipowners in the foreign trade, was in 
force—the modification of which policy is being advocated by 
Senator 8. B. Elkins, of West Virginia, and the friends of 
American shipping who believe in protection. It is only since 
the introduction of the Elkins discriminating duty bill for the 
protection of shipping in the foreign trade that the advocates of 
the export bounty proposition have ceased to include in their 
demands for equitable protection, equal protection for our ship- 
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ping. Should it ever occur that the export bounty proposition 
became acceptable to the American people, it is quite likely that 
a stipulation will be embodied in the bill providing for the pay- 
ment of the bounty only when such exports are made in American 
vessels, just as the British act always provided for the employ- 
ment of British ships for the carriage of exports of grain on which 
the bounty was paid. 

If our producers of agricultural staples—that is to say, of 
wheat, and corn, and cotton, and tobacco—and our manufac- 
turers and our shipowners should ever be equitably protected 
under one general bill, then protection would be enjoyed by all 
of our citizens whose labor is subject to foreign competitivn, and 
protection is neither asked nor required by any other of our 
industrial classes. If ultimately, say in a revenue tariff bill, 
there should be some such provision as the Cannon agricultural 
amendment, and another such as the Elkins bill in behalf of 
shipping in the foreign trade, then there would be no longer any 
reason to fear the quadrennial spectre of either tariff agitation or 
tariff change—but protection would have become permanent and 
have ceased to be either partisan or sectional. It would, in 
short, become as fixed an American economic principle as it was 
for centuries in Great Britain, until the days of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright, or as free trade long has been in Great Britain, 
whether the Liberals or the Conservatives are in control. 

If the export bounty proposition shall satisfy the agricultur- 
alists, and the discriminating duty policy shall satisfy the ship- 
owners, and the manufacturers are satisfied with the protection 
they receive, such concessions, after all, would be a very 
small price to pay for the cessation of partisan tariff agitation 
and the permanency of an American economic policy. 

If we shall but remember that we are one nation and one 
people, with infinitely diverse interests, and endeavor by patriotic 
concession and conciliation, instead of hide-bound partisanship, 
to adjust our legislation so that it shall deal fairly by all, we 
shall possibly arrive at something akin to unanimity in legislating 
where even the most stupendous and intricate economic problems 


are involved. 
ALEX. R.. SMITH. 





SPEAKER REED AND THE HOUSE 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


BY MAYO W. HAZELTINE, 


Tue leading article in the June number of this REVIEW was 
contributed by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, now for the third 
time Speaker of the House of Representatives, an office which 
he has held longer than any other of his countrymen, with the 
exception of Nathaniel Macon, Heury Clay, Andrew Stevenson, 
and Samuel J. Randall. ‘The article aimed to give an explana- 
tion of ‘‘ How the House Does Business,” and from many points 
of view the author’s purpose was admirably fulfilled. Certainly 
no one is better qualified than is the Speaker to expound the sub- 
ject, but as there are several questions touching which he chose 
to be silent, his paper could hardly be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory. It may be well to enumerate those questions for the 
sake of persons who might be tempted at first sight to assume 
Mr. Reed’s exposition to be exhaustive. 

It is undisputed by the Speaker that not only the members of 
what for the moment is the minority in the House of Represent. 
atives, but also the members of the majority, are more thoroughly 
gagged and shackled than are the members of any other parlia- 
mentary body in the world. What is the reason for such a state 
of things ? Thereason put forward by the Speaker is that so 
huge is the volume of business brought before the house that only 
by the existing method of muzzling and effacing individuals can 
any business at all be done. That this asserted reason is less 
well-founded than it might be will at once appear when we point 
out that far greater liberty of speech is enjoyed by the members 
of the French Chamber of Deputies and of the British Hoase of 
Commons, although those are both larger bodies than is our 
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House of Representatives, and although an incomparably greater 
volume of important and urgent business comes before each of 
those assemblies. The British House of Commons contains 670 
members ; the French Chamber of Deputies, 581; the House of 
Representatives, 357. From the numerical view-point the popu- 
lar branch of our Federal legislature corresponds most closely to 
the German Reichstag, which has 397 members, but which has 
more work to do, since, in addition to its legislative functions 
with regard to federal affairs, it has to make laws for the Federal 
District, or Reichsland, of Alsace-Lorraine, which has no legisla- 
ture of its own, but which contains more wealth and population 
than all of our Territories combined. As regards the volume of 
urgent and important business devolving on the French Chamber 
of Deputies and the British House of Commons, this must needs 
be far greater than that transacted by our House 
of Representatives, for the obvious reason that both 
France and the United Kingdom, instead of being confedera- 
tions of semi-independent and mainly self-governing States, are 
intensely centralized and absolutely unified commonwealths. If 
we should suppose that our House of Representatives, in addition 
to the Federal business, which now properly comes before it, had 
to perform all the work now done by our forty-five State legisla- 
tures, we should get but an approximative idea of the vast scope of 
the law-making duties devolving upon the French Chamber of 
Deputies and the British House of Commons. We say that the 
idea would be only approximative, because, first, the Chamber of 
Deputies not only has todo for France all that our House of Rep- 
resentatives and forty-five State Legislatures do for the United 
States, but also to legislate for Algeria, for French West Africa, 
for Freach Farther India, and for the French possessions in the 
West Indies, in the Indian Ocean, and in the Pacific. Secondly, 
the British House of Commons not only has to do for the whole 
United Kingdom all that the House of Representatives and forty- 
five State Legislatures do for the United States, but it also has 
to legislate for all the so-called Crown colonies of Great Britain, 
and for the stupendous Anglo-Indian Empire, which contains 
nearly a fifth of the population of the globe. Does it not seem, 
then, unreasonable to talk of the overgrown and unmanageable 
business of the House of Representatives, when this business is 
compared with the overwhelming responsibilities of the parlia- 
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mentary bodies just mentioned ? Yet, although in Londo_ and 
in Paris there is fifty times more excuse than there is in Wash- 
ington for the suppression of debate and of the rights of individ- 
ual utterance, not fora moment would the members of the 
House of Commons, or of the Chamber of Deputies endure the 
process of strangulation and of virtual nullification to which tLe 
members of the House of Representatives have for some years sub- 
jected themselves. The members of either of the two first-named 
bodies would feel, and rightly feel, that by acquiescing in such 
extinguishment they were committing political suicide, that by 
their own act they were ceasing to be a deliberative assembly, and 
were representing their constituents only in name and not in fact. 

It is worth noting that in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and the same thing is true of the Italian Chamber, which also 
legislates for a centralized and unified monarchy, instead of for 
a confederation, the committees to which bills are referred, and 
from which they receive the form in which they are eventually 
returned to the Assembly, are not, as a rule, appointed by the 
Speaker, but are elected by the members themselves. The facts 
relating to this matter are not as well known in this country as 
they ought to be, and it is fortunate that of late information on 
the subject has been made accessible by Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
book on Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. In this 
useful work it is pointed out that the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties is divided into eleven sections called bureaux. These bureaux 
are of equal size, and every member of the Chamber belongs to 
one, and only one, of them, the division being made afresh every 
month by lot. The bureaux meet separately, and have three 
functions, the most important of which is the election of com- 
mittees. Each of the bureaux chooses one of its own members, 
and the persons so elected constitute the committees. In the 
case of the more important committees it is sometimes deemed 
desirable to have a larger number of members, in which event 
the bureaux choose two or even three members apiece, the Cham- 
ber specifying by its rules or special vote the number of mem- 
bers to be elected. Thus, the committee on the budget, which 
is the most important one of all, consists of three members 
chosen by each of the bureaux and contains, therefore, thirty- 
three members. This committee on the budget, and the one ap- 
@ointed to audit the accounts of the government, remain un- 
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changed for a year; a few of the others serve for 2 month, and 
then are chosen afresh. With these exceptions every measure 
is in theory referred to a special committee elected by the 
bureaux for the purpose. The practical working of this system 
is that the several parties and factions in the Chamber are repre- 
sented on committees proportionately to their numcrical strength. 
Thus constituted, the committees evince an amount of independ- 
ence not easily conciliable with the principle of ministerial ac- 
countability to the legislature. That, of course, is not an objec- 
tion which would have any weight for us, seeing that the members 
of the President’s Cabinet are not responsible to the House of 
epresentatives. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies is likewise divided by lot 
into nine sections, called Uficci, which elect most of the com- 
mittees, but the committee on the budget, which is the most 
important of all, is chosen directly by the Chamber, acting 
as an electoral committee of the whole. Committees on peti- 
tions are also electod directly by the Chamber; only the 
committees on elections and on rules are appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of the House. It is to be kept in view that in 
Italy, as in France, a whole committee is not chosen from any 
one party, but minorities are proportionately represented. In 
Rome, as in Paris, this committee system is criticised on the 
ground of its tendency to obstruct rather than facilitate the 
purposes of Ministers. We repeat that where Ministers are not 
accountable to the legislature the criticism would have no weight. 
We shall add that in Italy, since 1888, the Chamber of Deputies 
can, if it desire, order a general debate on a bill before it is 
referred to a committee, in which case, should the main principle 
of the measure be approved by the Chamber, the discussion in 
the committee is limited to a consideration of details. The 
smothering of bills in committee is impossible in the Italian 
Chamber, for it is provided that in case a committee does not 
report within thirty days the government or any member of the 
Chamber may move that a day be fixed for the second reading of 
the bill. 

It may be well to say a word also about the procedure of the 
Reichstag in the matter of committees, the German Empire 
being, like the United States, a confederation, and the popular 
branch of its federal legislature dealing only with federal busi- 
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ness. Mr. Lowell has shown us that the internal organization of 
the Reichstag conforms to the pattern generally followed in Con- 
tinental chambers. At the beginning of each session the mem- 
bers are divided by lot into seven adbtheilungen, or sections, which 
correspond to the bureaux of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
but differ in the respect that they last during a whole session, 
instead of being renewed at short intervals. The principal duty 
of the sections is to choose committees, each section electing one 
or more committeemen, according to the importance of the 
committee. As in France and Italy, however, the choice by the 
sections is really dictated by the party leaders, who agree in 
advance upon the number of seats on the committee to which each 
party shall be entitled. In the Reichstag, bills are not always 
referred to a committee, the majority of the members sometimes 
preferring to order an immediate discussion of important meas- 
ures without the intervention of any committee at all. Let us 
note here that there was a time, although the fact seems to be 
well-nigh forgotten, when our House of Representatives, like the 
present French, Italian and German Chambers, chose its com- 
mittees for itself. We are in a position to say thata careful 
investigation of the practice of the House in this regard, since 
the government established by the Constitution became oper- 
ative, has been undertaken by a competent student of American 
history, and that the outcome of his researches will be presently 
published. 

Now let us glance very briefly at the freedom of utterance 
enjoyed by individual members of European parliamentary assem- 
blies, notwithstanding the fact that, transacting business, as most 
of them do, for intensely unified countries, they have far more 
work to perform than does a body dealing only with the collective 
interests of a confederation, like our House of Representatives. 
On the procedure of the British House of Commons we need not 
dwell, because it is familiar to the majority of American legis- 
latures. We simply recall the fact in passing that a member of 
the British House of Commons has incomparably more liberty oj 
expressing the views and wishes of his constituents than is at 
present possessed by a member of the popular branch of our federal 
assembly. Turning to the state of things in the French, Italian, 
and German chambers, we again find ourselves indebted to Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell for copious light upon the subject. What is 
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known on the continent as the system of interpellations seems to 
have been originally suggested by the practice still followed in 
the British House of Commons of asking the Ministers questions 
which may relate to any conceivable subject. At St. Stephen’s, 
however, the answer is not followed by a general debate, or by a 
vote, except in the unusual case where a motion to adjourn is made 
for the purpose of bringing the matter under discussion. In 
France, not only are questions addressed to the Ministers by 
members who really want information, but another kind of 
interrogatory has been developed which is used, not to get infor- 
mation, but to call the Cabinet to account and force the Chamber 
to pass judgment upon the conduct of the Executive. This is 
the interpellation; in form it is similar to the ordinary question, 
but the procedure in the two cases is different. In France a 
question can be addressed to a Minister only with his consent, 
whereas the interpellation is a matter of right, which any deputy 
may exercise. Another important difference consists in this, that 
the author of an ordinary question can alone reply to the Minis- 
ter, no further discussion being permitted, and no motion being 
in order; the interpellation, on the other hand, is followed both 
by a general debate and by motions. The large part that intem 
pellations play in French politics is shown by the fact that they 
arouse more popular interest than do even the speeches on great 
measures. We may mention further that under the Third Re- 
public no fewer than ten ministries have fallen on account of 
adverse orders of the day moved after an interpellation or in the 
course of the ensuing debate. The development, indeed, of inter- 
pellations has coincided very closely with that of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and the French regard the privilege as one of the main 
bulwarks of political liberty. The practice was first regularly estab- 
lished after the accession of Louis Philippe, and it was freely used 
during the Republic of 1848. After the Coup d’Ztat of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, it was abolished, but, toward the end of his reign 
Napoleon III., as a part of his concessions to the demand for 
parliamentary institutions, gradually restored the right of inter- 
pellation. Finally, under the present republic, the right has been 
used more frequently than ever before. Italy also sanctions the 
practice of interpellations, that is of questions addressed to the 
ministers, and followed by a debate and vote on an order of the day 
expressing the opinion of the Chamber of Deputies. There, how- 
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ever, although a motion can be made immediately after the Minis- 
ter has answered the interpellation, the debate and vote, instead of 
taking place at once, while the Chamber is in a state of excitement, 
is postponed to a future day. Nevertheless, interpellations are 
more numerous and occupy even more time in Italy than in 
France, although, as we have said, the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties has more work to do, and does it, than devolves on the House 
of Representatives. With regard to the popular branch of the 
German federal parliament, we may observe that the rules of the 
Reichstag provide for interpellations. Ostensibly, these are ad- 
dressed to the Bundesrath, but in fact they are communicated to 
the Chancellor, who either answers them himself, or allows one 
of his subordinates to do so. A debate may ensue, if demanded 
by fifty members, but it is not followed by an order of the day, 
expressing the opinion of the House. Indeed, in Germany, in- 
terpellations have no such importance as they possess in France 
and Italy, because the system of ministerial accountability to the 
legislature does not exist. They give, however, the individual 
member great power of initiative. 

We have thus far confined ourselves mainly to the first ques- 
tion left unanswered by Mr. Reed, why, namely, the gag and 
handcuff are at present more needed in the House of Representa- 
tives than in other parliamentary assemblies which comprise a 
greater number of members and have an incalculably larger 
amount of work to accomplish ? The second question is this: 
if the sole justification for stifling debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for reducing the bulk of the members to 
sheer nullities, the mere simulacra and shadows of legislators, be 
the alleged necessity of getting through the business of the 
House, how does it happen that the House under such a system 
does, as a matter of fact, accomplish considerably less work than 
does the Senate, where no gag law prevails ? About the fact there 
is no doubt whatever. Some of the statistics bearing on this point 
were, by an interesting coincidence, set forth by a correspondent 
of the Review in the June number. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, upon which Speaker Reed dwells at some length, the Sen- 
ate passed 1,682 bills and joint resolutions ; the House of Rep- 
resentatives but 1,200. In the Fifty-third Congress the figures 
were 1,086 and 951 respectively ; in the Fifty-second there were 
1,350 bills and joint resolutions to the credit of the Senate, as 
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against 990 for the House. Weare told that a similar result 
could be shown in almost any Congress since the members of the 
House of Representatives have allowed themselves to be manacled 
and muzzled. We say ‘‘ have allowed themselves,” for of course 
the Speaker is in no wise responsible for the existing system. It 
is submitted that by the figures just cited the single plea put for- 
ward by Mr. Reed to excuse the obliteration of individuals in 
the House is rendered inadmissible. 

There is a third question upon which we wish that a man so 
superlatively qualified to illuminate the subject, as is the 
Speaker, had thrown some light. How does he account for 
the deplorable loss of prestige on the part of the chamber 
wherein he presides, as compared with the contemporaneous 
Senate ? How does he explain the scant attention paid by 
the public press to the proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when at the same time the debates in the Senate 
are reported with care? How does he decipher what to many 
modern-eyes seems the inscrutable, historical phenomenon that 
Henry Clay in 1811, although he had been twice returned to the 
Federal Senate, and could have remained there all his life, was 
glad to throw up his seat in that body in order to enter the 
Hoase of Representatives ? Does the Speaker believe that there 
now exists a Senator who could be tempted to follow Clay’s ex- 
ample? If not, why not? How has it happened that the 
House of Representatives has declined from the place of emi- 
nence which it occupied when James Madison, Henry Clay, 
John Randolph, John Quincy Adams, and Thaddeus Stevens 
possessed and exercised freedom of utterance, and the right of 
truly representing their constituents upon its floors ? 

M. W. HAze rine. 
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BY THE HON. JAMES H. ECKELS, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 





A NUMBER of years since one of the foremost of American 
writers upon the political and economic history of the country 
called attention to the growing sentiment of fear with which 
business men regarded the convening of Congress in legislative 
session. ‘This was equally apparent whether the legislative 
machinery was to be in Republican or Democratic hands, or 
whether the question dealt with was one of tariff revision or cur- 
rency reform. In the time which has intervened since this fact 
was first noted, it cannot be said that the business world has 
become any more reconciled to the recurring sessions of legis- 
lative bodies or that it has felt a greater degree of assurance in 
observing the trend of public legislation. If the exact statistics 
could be obtained, and the truth stated, the results would 
undoubtedly show a greater intensity of feeling on the subject 
now than at the earlier date. It is safe to say that the feeling has not 
been lessened by the development of a character of law-making 
in almost every State of the Union, far more disturbing and 
harmful in its effects than the accomplished or attempted efforts 
at the national capital. This sentiment of fear and distrust finds 
expression in the columns of the press and in the private speech 
of the people and is of sufficient seriousness to warrant a public 
discussion of the reason for it. There must be something radi- 
cally wrong, when, admittedly, any considerable body of the con- 
servative people of the country entertain such views and withhold 
respect from legislatures and from enacted legislatiou. The 
final result must be a greatly weakened government and a thor- 
oughly disorganized state of social order. 

The origin of this condition of affairs is not difficult of ascer- 
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tainment, nor is it of sudden growth. It is to be found in the 
manifest tendency, each year made more perceptible, of the law- 
making forces, national, State, and municipal, to subject all the 
undertakings of the private citizen to legislative inquiry and 
their management to statutory control. Even if such a course 
was inevitable during the extraordinary exigencies of the war 
period it is without excuse to-day. The aid of the law is invoked 
on every hand. The legislature of the nation reaches the affairs 
of the whole country, that of the State confines itself to State 
lines. Both proceed upon the theory that every business 
principle and business enterprise must be regulated by legis- 
lative act. The outcome of this wide and extreme exercise of 
power is a complete thralldom of business and a paralysis of 
enterprise and stoppage of investment. Nothing conld seem 
more self-contradictory than the statement that the business 
prosperity of the whole country is delayed and the people im- 
poverished through law, and yet there is absolute truth in the 
assertion. It cannot be expected that capital will be invested 
when the suggestion is continually put forth that the basis upon 
which it is to be expended is liable to change before return is 
made upon it. The business world knows how essential to 
business success is stability, and if this is wanting nothing but 
loss can follow. It awaits some token that the conditions are 
stable, and that it shall be free from repeated unnecessary legis- 
lative interference, before it again calls into activity the means 
at hand to revive lagging industries and quicken the arteries of 
trade and commerce. 

How completely all this is a reversal of the principles of gov- 
ernment invoked at the adoption of the Federal Constitution and 
the founding of the States is shown by the most casual inquiry. 
It was then believed that a Republican government should be one 
of few laws and limited powers. Neither in the enforcement of 
the one nor in the exercise of the other should there be any at- 
tempt to encroach unnecessarily upon the rights of person and 
of property guaranteed to the citizens. The rights of property 
were regarded as sacredly as the rights of person, and held to be 
equally free from invasion. The citizen was, under all circum- 
stances, expected to maintain his individuality. His individual 
efforts were to work out, without either legislative check on the 


one hand, or legislative aid on the other, his social and political 
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status, and his energy and economy to gain for him whatever de- 
gree of material prosperty was possible. The right of govern- 
mental interference, even to the extent of sumptuary legislation, 
was as stoutly denied as would have been a legislative attempt to 
dictate the citizen’s religious belief and form of worship. In the 
view of- the strongest advocate of a paternal government, at 
that time and for seventy years thereafter, the operations of 
enacted law were to be confined entirely to matters of public 
moment, in no wise giving unequal advantage to any one class of 
citizens over another. Equality under the law had not then be- 
come, through the uncalled-for exercise of legislative powers, a 
mere legal fiction, but was a substantial fact. The government 
took no man’s property unjustly through an abuse of legislation, 
nor had it favored citizens upon whom it bestowed the privileges 
which it denied to itself’ When legislation had secured the pro- 
tection of the individual in those things which were absolutely es- 
sential to his happiness and which were beyond his own gaining, 
its work was fully accomplished. The making of the government 
by statute a partner in the citizen’s private business successes 
and failures was a thing unknown. There was no attempt to 
create either law-made wealth or law-made money. If tax enact- 
ments were to find a place upon the statute book, it was that the 
treasury might have the means wherewith to meet the expenses 
of a government economically administered. The measure of the 
rate of taxation to be enacted from the citizen was the measure 
of the government’s legitimate needs and not of the selfish require- 
ments of private interests. If monetary legislation was demanded 
the object of the law to be enacted was simply to ratify the de- 
crees of the commercial world and not to defy or nullify them. 
The improvements undertaken at governmental expense were un- 
deniably for the geueral good and not in aid of mere local inter- 
ests. The employer and employee, the capitalist and Jaborer, all 
worked out their own difficulties, and it cannot be successfully 
denied that the relations created between these classes by their 
own acts were as harmonious and profitable as at present, 
when on every statute book are to be found innumerable labor 
acts. ; 

Nothing was more evident during the period when such po- 
litical ideas obtained than the soundness of the views of every 
public man upon public questions, saving always upon that of 
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slavery ; and even on that question the view favorable to slavery 
was in defence of that which was deemed a property right. The 
opinions of the private citizen and of the publicist were equally 
well founded. The government was not deemed the creator of 
value in the country’s currency, nor was it looked upon as the 
legitimate source of the individual’s wealth. Bryanism, em- 
bracing as it does all the heresies and dangers of Socialism and 
Communism, could not have been a possible growth at any time 
within the first three-quarters century of the republic. The 
most ardent Jacobin at the founding of the Democratic party, 
filled with the ideas of the French Revolutionist, would have re- 
jected such a combination of evils and false theories of govern- 
ment as it embodies, as foreign to the underlying foundations of 
the republic and wholly undemocratic. No Federalist would 
have tolerated so great an extension of paternalism or believed it 
to be compatible with the welfare of the country. And yet, no 
thoughtful student of affairs can fail to appreciate how much of 
the strength and following which it exhibited a year ago is due 
to the belief, created in a great mass of the people through a per- 
version of legislative power, that legislation is the true corrective 
for all the forms of misery from which the nation suffers. We 
have swung from the extreme of individualism to the extreme of 
paternalism, to the detriment of all classes of the people and of all 
sections of the country. Out of the ill-considered and un- 
necessary legislative acts, designed to grant the citizen relief in 
matters which are beyond the duty of the government, have been 
born more than one issue of a destructive character. It has been 
an easy thing for the charlatan and demagogue to point to acts of 
paternalism done in behalf of one interest, and to ask if such 
acts should not reach to all. There is no consistent answer to 
the argument that if bounties and benefits are granted through 
law to one they should be given to all. The only manner in 
which the question as to the bestowal of such benefits can be 
met successfully is by denying that it rests within the power of 
law and equity to bestow them upon any. With the barrier once 
broken down, there is no escape from the justice of the demand 
of the Socialist, Populist, and free silver advocate. The demand 
of each is consistent only with a paternal view of government, 
and with the exercise of paternal rights. It has no lodgment in 
any governmental system where the most important factor in 
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attaining success is individual effort. It cannot rest in a system 
which is declared to be based upon an established government 
‘‘ of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

As against the legislation favored by a true interpretation of 
the duties of the law-making powers, we have had in recent years 
statutory enactments without limit, and of every kind and char- 
acter. They have been designed to .create wealth, banish com- 
plaints, increase the wage of labor, abolish points of dispute be- 
tween employer and employee, regulate trade and commerce, 
banking and currency, make the waste places fruitful, render 
odious combined capital and curtail the powers of corporations. 
The most insignificant subjects have not been too trivial to be 
legislated upon, while the most important have received constant 
attention. And with what results ? The wealth created by such 
means has been so quickly obtained, and so unevenly distributed, 
as in turn to be made the object of legislative attack and solici- 
tude. On every side complaints and protests against existing ad- 
verse conditions are to be heard. The wage of the laborer is still 
subject to other laws than statutory ones, and instead of increas- 
ing in amount with added legislation, continues to fall. Each year 
there are yet witnessed disputes between employer and employee, 
and the country is far from being free of strikes and lock- 
outs. The harmonious relations which should exist between 
capital and labor are still wanting, despite the labor laws and 
arbitration boards existent in every State. The channels of 
trade and commerce, dominated by legislative decrees, still fail 
to give evidence of an increasing and continuing prosperity. The 
promise of that prosperity has more than once been made only to 
fail of fruition. In any proper view of the case it must continue 
to fall short of public expectations, so long as it rests dependent 
in the greatest measure upon the acts of any legislative body. 
The record is yet wanting in the history of our material prosperity 
where there has been as the result of law any greatly extended 
period of substantial progress. The reverse is more often 
witnessed. Such prosperity has in the end invariably culminated 
in panics, long continued business depression, and bankruptcy. 

Turning to questions of banking and currency it is found 
that the people are still protesting against a banking system so 
inadequate as to fail to meet the needs of trade and commerce, 
and a currency system sc ill-devised that it makes impossible a 
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proper transacting of the daily volume of the country’s business. 
All this remains, though the legislative body of the country has 
more than once enacted statutes designed toimprove both. Anti- 
trust legislation and anti-corporation acts have yielded no results, 
except to cause a suspicion, upon the part of the general public, 
that possibly back of more than one legislative attack upon cor- 
porate capital in the alleged interests of the people, are demagogy 
and blackmail. Legislation upon labor problems and corporate 
rights clearly unconstitutional in its provisions has not infre- 
quently found place in the acts of many legislative bodies solely 
to meet a temporary political emergency ; and when such legis- 
lation has been made the subject of judicial investigation and 
annulled by judicial decision, the courts have been assailed as in 
league with the rich, as against the well-being of the poor. 
Much of the feeling embodied in political platforms and uttered 
on the stump, directed against the judiciary of the land, has 
found its inception in paternal legislation. Whenever the courts, 
and it is to be said to their credit they have seldom failed to 
meet the duty confronting them, have declared against such 
legislation as traversing legitimate legislative functions, those 
responsible for unconstitutional enactments have been quick to 
accuse them of a want of fidelity to their trustand of a failure to 
appreciate the abuses which such legislation, it is claimed, would 
correct. 

The seriousness of the situation wrought by over-legislation is 
many sided. It has made stututory enactment, notwithstanding 
prohibitory provisions in the constitution of a majority of the 
States against special legislation, distinctively special legislation. 
If in many instances it appears to be general in its object and 
scope, it is so in appearance only. The thing to be accomplished 
is wholly individual, and for individual benefit. ‘The legislative 
bodies of the country and the legislaters themselves have suffered 
in reputation and standing from their zeal in this direction. ‘Ihe 
general public cannot believe that everyone engaged in business, 
whether that business is of large or small proportions, is an enemy 
to the people and a despoiler of the country. Fortunately, a point 
has not yet been reached when the accumulation of capital and the 
earning of a substantial income is looked upon by the majority of 
the people as a crime against society. It is also doubtful 
whether all virtue and disinterested patriotism rest in those 
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who constitute the enacting powers. If, as has been argued, 
a notable decline has come about in the moral tone and statesman- 
like ability of the men who are elected to legislative places, not 
the least reason for it rests in the loss of respect for the legisla- 
tive office itseli—a thing made possible only through rendering 
it by such a course ineffectual as an agency for public good. But 
these results are of small consequence as compared with the im- 
measurably greater evil of that threatened deadening of indi- 
vidual effort in the business world through the force of paternal- 
istic legislation. The evidences accumulate with each successive 
session of every legislative body of alack of the citizen’s reliance 
on self, and in that self-abnegation he is given encouragement 
by too willing legislators. In the end, however, he must fall 
back in the struggle for existence upon his own energy, ability, 
integrity, prudence, and judgment. The danger springs from 
the discontent bred when at last it is found that the government 
is powerless to aid and the legislation relied upon, instead of 
benefiting, has proven to be a hindrance through its attempting 
to reguiate things beyond its province. If the country is to be 
free from the forces that threaten its political and financial integ- 
rity, the first and greatest reform to be entered upon should be the 
eliminating of unnecessary and unwise legislation. Itshould be 
undertaken in order that legislation may no longer menace all 
lines of business, but be restricted to those matters which are 
proper objects of legislative control. And concurrently with 
such reform, the citizen must know and act upon the lesson 
drawn by Blanqui from the hazardous attempts of the French 
revolutionist : ‘‘ That the finest laws are not sufficient to secure 
to each citizen a prosperous condition if he does not co-operate 
with them by his labor and his morality. All the wealth and 
felicity which the philanthropy of legislation could decree was 
decreed ; and the people learned that public wealth followed 
other laws than those of force and tyranny. It forced govern- 
ments and individuals to see the elements of future greatness 
elsewhere than in legislative programmes.” 
James H. Eckzts, 
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POOLING RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


THE pooling of railroad earnings under the control of the government 
has been discussed for some years in our newspapers, reviews, and in Con- 
gress. 

In the far West and South the proposition to legalize pools is generally 
bitterly opposed by the people, on the ground that pooling would enable 
the transportation companies to “‘ fatten upon the substance of the toiling 
masses,” apparently ignorant of the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens find employment on our railroads, and that three-quarters of 
the earnings of our transportation system are disbursed in compensation of 
railroad employees. 

Never to my knowledge has this subject been presented in its most im- 
portant aspect. Usually, the articles treating of this matter either are in 
advocacy of the proposition solely in the interests of the railroad corpora- 
tions or in hot abuse of them. The essential point of the question is appar- 
ently not understood, or if it is understood it is utterly ignored. 

Those most intimately concerned in the pooling of railroad earnings are 
the people, especially the farmer, the miner, and the artisan, and not the 
transportation lines, 

There has been much said about “railroad wars’ as factors causing or 
preventing business prosperity in the United States. War or peace among 
our railroads actually has cut relatively a trifling figurein our general busi- 
ness relations compared with other overshadowing trade conditions. Rail- 
road wags are unmitigated evils to the people, irrespective of what may be 
the results to the railroads. Itis time, however, we understood that need- 
less and wasteful as are these wars, there are other conditions more disas- 
trous to our commercial and industrial interests, 

The opposition to railroad pooling is, perhaps, as strong in the South as 
in any portion of ourcountry. The facts to demonstrate the mistake we 
make in opposing pools may, therefore, be taken with advantage from well- 
known commercial and industrial conditions in the South. 

Six or seven years ago the Southern planter marketed his cotton for ten 
cents per pound. To-day he must sell for about seven and one-half cents. 
This fall in price of cotton was not caused in any way by the railroads. We 
have had no railroad wars throughout the cotton regions to affect favorably 
or otherwise the staple product of the South and Southwest. What, then, has 
caused this terrible crash in cotton values ? Competition. But not competi- 
tion within our borders. During our Civil War the British started cotton cul- 
ture in India with destructive results to our nation. During the past quar- 
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ter of acentury cotton production has been fostered in India, Southern 
Russia, and in Egypt so extensively that the output from these countries 
has been crowded into Europe in such quantities as almost to bankrupt the 
people of our Southern States. 

The Great Richmond Terminal Company, controlling and operating the 
vast railroad system of the South, was, apparently, on the top wave of pros- 
perity five or six years ago. The people of the South were well-to-do and 
contented. The railroad company shared the prosperity of the people. The 
crash came to the planters and other business interests of the South, and 
the railroad property was crushed in the comm ruin. 

The re-organization of the Richmond Terminal system was necessary for 
the safety of the business interests of the South. Able and wealthy gentle- 
men attempted to perform that task, but failed owing to the conflict of in- 
terests and other complications. With the lapse of time, Mr. Morgan and 
his associates had the courage to venture their credit and money inthe re- 
habilitation of that property and accomplished the work ina manner rec- 
ognized as eminently successful. Bu‘ in the re-organization of that great 
system a new policy was inaugurated. Heretofore, railroad re-organiza- 
tions saw maimed, ead, and worthless members fastened to the trunk. 
These were always worse than useless and a burden to the commercial 
body. Mr. Morgan cut to the bone; severed the worthless limbs and left the 
railroad in healthy condition. The result of this action was that millions 
of dollars of seeming securities, actually wortnless, were wiped out, leav- 
ing the re-organized property in shape to be operated for the best interests 
of the entire South. This wise and heroic action established a precedent 
followed in all subsequent re-organizations of the unfortunate systems of 
railroads pressed into bankruptcy by the relentless shrinkage of values 
throughout the world, due to commercial war. 

Thus it is shown that the capitalists owning the property now constituting 
the Southern Railway lost millions of dollars owing to the crushing of the 
cotton interests. The losses of the people of the South, however, were even 
more tremendous. The fall in price of cotton in six years from ten cents to 
seven and one-half cents per pound entails to-day a loss to the South of at 
least $100,000,000 annually as measured with income of six yearsago. At 
five per cent. that means the annihilation of at least $2,000,000,000 of national 
wealth in cotton alone. The railroad companies, instead of being in the 
remotest way responsible for this appalling loss, are common sufferers with 
the people. 

During the past fifteen years the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
annually expended millions of dollars in straightening the alignment and 
in reducing grades on that railroad. The entire road from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg practically has been rebuilt, and these improvements unques- 
tionably will steadily be prosecuted if funds are available for that purpose. 
Like improvements have been carried forward on the Lake Shore Rail- 
way from Buffalo to Chicago, until to-day that company has the greatest 
mileage of continuously low grade railroad in the world, enabling that com- 
pany to refund its mortgage debt in a new consolidated bond at three and 
one half per cent., the lowest rate of interest on any railroad on earth. Who 
receives the benefit of these enormous annual expenditures on the Pennsyl- 
vauia Railroad and the Lake Shore Railway? Not thestockholdersof these 
railroads. During the period of fifteen years past, the dividends paid the 
stockholders of these companies have alike fallen; the former from eight to 
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five per cent. and the latter from eight to six per cent. Every dollar of ad- 
vantage accruing from the enormous disbursements of these companies for 
betterments during fifteen years has been received by the people of the 
United States in the shape of reduced freight and passenger charge. 

The German government owns and operates ninety per cent of all rail- 
roads in that Empire. The state owns and operates all railroads in Russia 
and Siberia. The government has built, owns, and operates nearly all the 
railroads in India. Here is colossal pooling of railroad interests. Those 
empires use their railroad systems as mighty engines of warfare. They re- 
duce charges to actual cost or less on portions of their lines, if necessary, to 
destroy commercial competitors, adding extra charges elsewhere to recoup 
losses. 

The salvation of the people of the United States absolutely requires the 
pooling of the wealth and power of our railroads under State supervision, 
that they may be used as a resistless machine to attack, shatter, and destroy 
the commerce of any or all nations on earth, if our national life can be pre- 
served by that means. 

No corporations have been so steadily devoted to the common interests 
of the people as some of the great railroad systems of the country. No as- 
socistions of citizens of America have administered individual and national 
interests with greater integrity and more signal success. The shrinkage 
of world values is so tremendous that to-day the national interests demand 
national aid to our vast railroad system if improvements such as have 
been already described are to be continued. Such improvements alone will 
enable us to wage commercial war sucessfully against the world. 

The aid necessary to conserve the interests of the laboring masses is 
pooling railroad earnings. Thus it will be possible for our railways to 
save millions of dollars now annually wasted: on competitive agencies, 
enabling them to create a fund with which to cut down grades and make 
other necessary improvements on their roadway—in the South restoring 
prosperity to the cotton planters and in the North reviving the courage 
of the food producers to continue the struggle against their old and their 
new competitors in the food market of the world. 

The most superficial consideration of this momentous question must 
convince thinking men of the trath of these statements. 

J. A LATCHA. 





HOW THE RED CROSS SOCIETY WORKS. 


THE signing of the treaty of the Rad Cross, by the United States in 
1882, was, as is well known, brought about by Clara Barton, who had been 
made familiar with Red Cross methods upon the battlefields of the Franco- 
Prussian war. lt was an international treaty, signed by the leading gov- 
ernments of Europe, an association for the alleviation of sufferings from 
war, and to prevent barbarity upon the battlefield. It was Miss Barton’s 
idea, however, that the feature of the American Association of the Red 
Cross should bea system of national relief, an organization ready to give 
help at once in time of great calamities. ‘‘No country is more liable than 
our own,” we read in Miss Barton’s address to the President and Congress of 
the United States, “to great overmastering calamities, various, widespread 
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and terrible. . . . What have we to meet these emergencies, save the 
good heart of our people and their impulsive generous gifts?” 

She pleaded for an extension of the original design of the Red Cross in 
the organization of local societies throughout the country, the same to be 
held firm by the international constitution of the head society; such 
societies to stand ready to give aid, in sudden emergencies, and that without 
having first to collect funds. Moreover, surplus funds were to be carefully 
looked after; each calamity, in brief, to be the benefactor of its successor; 
a system which has had admirable illustration, within the last two decades. 
The surplus funds collected for the sufferers from yellow fever in Florida, 
for instance, were ready for the flood at Johnstown, and a part of what was 
left over from Johnstown could be sent by telegraph, at once, to Oil City, 
as soon as the news of that frightful conflagration was received: ‘* Two 
hundred dead ; the river one mass of flame.” In such crises, one dollar in 
hand is worth ten that must be collected. 

One of the first of the local societies organized by Miss Barton was that 
of Monroe County, of the State of New York—usually called the Rochester 
Red Cross, and often spoken of by Miss Barton as “the grand old banner 
society cf Monroe”—so thoroughly was the county organized, and so 
prompt and generous its help when called upon. A brief record of that 
county organization of the Red Cross is here presented—the only county of 
any State that has been thoroughly organized for ready relief. The soci- 
ety has been notably successful in every way, and is still vigorous and 
ready to give upon a moment’s notice to any calamity having just claim 
upon it. It is made not infrequently the custodian of funds collected 
outside of its jurisdiction—suggesting that its name might properly be 
changed to that of the Western New York, or the Genesee Valley Red 
Cross Society. . 

This account is not given to trumpet its work, but to show how effect- 
ively and simply it has been done; and the gain that such an organization 
would be to States, counties and cities generally. If Monroe County of the 
State of New York is not the only county that has been thoroughly organ- 
ized for this work, its officials have been misinformed. Similar societies 
were organized at the outset; but they did not perfect the idea of Miss Bar- 
ton, and the most of them have ceased to exist. The Monroe County As- 
sociation still retains the name under which it was organized by her, and 
the constitution which was approved by her. 

Following the reorganization of the parent society, a few years ago when 
branch-societies as first organized were done away with, the Monroe County 
Society became, in a sense, an independent relief association, but that with- 
out severing its relations with the parent society, and sending its contribu- 
tions in time of sudden emergency to Miss Barton as before. 

Since the organization of the Monroe County Red Cross Society in 1882, 
it haseexpended, in money alone, for the relief of sufferers from calamities 
beyond local relief, nearly fifteen thousand dollars. What has been given 
in clothing, provisions, etc., doubles that amount, 

When the news came of the disastrous floods of the Mississippi in 1882, 
the society had been organized but a few months. The Michigan fires, the 
floods in the Ohio valley, and famine among Indian tribes, had so opened the 
hearts and purses of the people, however, that there was a considerable bal- 
ance in the treasury, and liberal aid could be telegraphed at once to the 
Mississippi sufferers, and that without delay in making collections; an ex- 
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perienced agent was also sent on to report what was nost needed. ‘‘ Seeds, 
came back by wire, “seed corn, garden seeds—nonein thecountry.”” Chicago 
was appealed to for the seed-corn, and it was promptly given, for Chicago 
never forgets how the long trains laden with supplies were once speeding to 
her from a}l over the land. The head of a great Rochester seed-house— 
Hiram Sibley—gave at once ten thousand dollars worth of seeds, and trans- 
portation thtough, and that without stopping; also, the proper person to 
attend to the re-shipping of the seeds at Memphis, where they were to be 
distributed to five States. 

The waste, that seems inevitable and unavoidable at such times, the 
misappropriation of funds, to call it by no harsher name, disappears under 
a system which accounts for every dollar, and which must see that each 
calamity leaves enough in the treasury for the next call upon it, Money is 
not raised by memberships in the Monroe County Society, nor by stated 
collections; that method has been tried and discarded; its first fund was 
largely collected in that way. Now, whenever a demand upon public sym- 
pathy, like a flood at Johnstown, a cyclone in the West, pestilence in the 
South, causes a tide of benefaction to outpour, that tide flows surely and 
steadily into the channel of the Red Cross to be expended by Miss Barton. 
The news of a calamity calls the M. C. R. C.S. together at once, and itis 
ascertained without delay whether the disaster is beyond local relief; the 
treasurer usually telegraphing from the meeting for information, and wiring, 
not infrequently in advance, the amountof the appropriation that will be 
made if called for. Occasionally the answer comes back, as from Milwau- 
kee, after the great fire of four years ago, and from St. Louis recently, that 
outside help is not required. There is always something in the response 
revealing more than business-men usually put into telegrams, a hearty ap- 
preciation of the helpful sympathy extended. . . “Draw on us at once 
for five thousand dollars, if you need it,” was telegraphed to Miss Barton 
from the M. C. R. C. S. when it was known that she had started for Johns- 
town. Upon her arrival she responded: “‘ Will draw on you for eight thou- 
sand at once.” “ Allright, will honor your draft.” 

Some four thousand dollars more were given to Johnstown by the M. C. 
R. C. S.—the furnishing of twelve barracks complete ; twelve families of 
four persons to a barrack. Physicians and nurses were also sent—no more, 
nor as much as many other cities were doing, but to how many was a sur- 
plus fund returned ? How many gave their large collections to the cus- 
todianship of an organization that in helping Johnstown was providing also 
for the next calamity? Johnstown, as before stated, through this system of 
forecast could give five hundred of the Monroe County surplus fund to Oil 
City, and five hundred to Grand Haven, Mich., after its great fire. Is not 
this a different story from that following the relief of calamity generally ? 
They tell us of the fine and costly road built in the suburbs of a city to 
which the whole country gave generously in a time of its frightful affliction 
from pestilence, a road that was paid for in money left over and appropri- 
ated by local agencies—only one case of many like it since the disbanding 
of Relief Commissions at the close of the war, and the disappearance of 
large sums never yet accounted for. 

The catalogue of calamities beyond local relief, to which aid has been 
promptly sent by this single local society, need not be given here. It reaches 
from the Michigan fires of 1881, down to the Armenian atrocities of to-day. 
Possibly a list of what has been considered in committee and dismissed as 
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having no just claim upon the society would be interesting. That listisa 
long one, for the watchdog of the treasury of the M.C. R. C. S. is never 
to be coaxed by sentimentalism into unjustifiable appropriations. It looked 
for awhile, at a conference of the society not long since, as if one thousand 
dollars would be sent to Japan in recognition of what she had achieved in 
civilized methods of warfare, and of her claim besides upon our National Red 
Cross Association in time of war. The story of the Red Cross in the hospi- 
tals of the Japanese will never be forgotten. But the money was not sent, 
nothing more than an expression of sincere fraternity ; for, according toa 
strict interpretation of the constitution of the society, no more might be 
permitted, 

What will be the next great calamity beyond local relief? Would it 
not be well if a considerable part of the community, say our leading cities, 
stood ready to meet it when it comes—to telegraph at once to Miss Barton, 
or the Governor of the State, or the Mayor of the city, or to some one in au- 
thority (if not to a sister-organization) : ‘Can send you five hundred dollars 
atonce. Do you need it ?”’ 

Would not that be an improvement upon what usually follows in the 
excitement attendant upon the news of a sudden and great calamity ? 
What better scheme for preventing waste, and the misappropriation of 
funds ? 

Is it not most expedient that every community should organize and 
maintain a local organization, like that described, in order that sudden ap- 
peals for aid from the National Association may be answered without de- 
lay? Each community would be in a sense an independent relief associa- 
tion, yet supporting the parent society, holding in readiness necessary funds 
and materials, and distributing its relief * either through the agents of the 
State or National Society, or through responsible agents of its own.” 

JANE MARSH PARKER. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


“THEY say there isa young lady in New Haven,” wrote Jonathan Ed- 
wards one hundred and fifty years ago, ‘‘ who is beloved of that Great Being 
who made and rules the world and that there are certain seasons in which 
this Great Being comes to her and fills her with exceeding sweet delight, 
and that she hardly cares for anything except to meditateon Him. She 
has a strange sweetness in her mind and singular purity in her affections; 
is most just and conscientious in all her conduct, . . . . is of a wonder- 
ful calmness and universal benevolence, and seems to be always full of joy 
and pleasure.” 

““Homesick ? Not much! Icame to college, and I stay in college, to 
get rid of the restraint of home and to have my own way. Now, when I go 
home for my vacation, I am a distinguished visitor and every one looks up 
to me and defers to me.” 

Thus did a young girl, a few months ago, sum up her ideas of life’s aims 
and responsibilities. 

This nineteenth century girl and the eighteenth century maiden are ex- 
treme types, it is true, but are types, nevertheless—the one, of what our 
country has produced in the past; the other, of what it is producing now. 
The eighteenth century maiden was the pruduct of rigid discipline, hard- 
ships, self-denial, much introspection, aud a stern devotion to duty. Into 
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what kind of woman did she develop? At seventeen she married a young 
minister, became the mother of ten children, all of whom were honored 
and useful in the colonies; she performed her household and parish duties 
with great wisdom and discretion ; and not only this, but she continued 
her development of mind and soul, and made her home a genial and attrac- 
tive center for the best culture of the time. 

No one wishes to bring back those Puritan times. The “ good old days” 
undoubtedly gain from distance much of their enchantment; but they had 
certain characteristics, they produced certain fine, hardy types of character, 
that make every true New Englander hold his head higher because of his 
ancestry. Are the characteristics of the present time—are the types of 
character it is producing—such that the twentieth century shall have like 
cause to be proud of its heritage from the nineteenth ? 

A recent writer says: “*The spirit of individual independence is the 
spirit to which the progress of civilization is due; but, if not controlled 
by reason, it becomes the parent of anarchy, destructive of free institutions 
and of social order. In America we have been living under conditions 
which have admitted no checks upon this spirit of independence; and 
the result is seen in every class, in the enfeebled sense of the virtue of 
obedience and the necessity of discipline, in the unrestraint of expression, 
and the readiness to question and to resent the exercise of authority.” 

No thoughtful observer can deny this charge or the seriousness of it. 
The words of the nineteenth century girl bear forcible testimony to its 
justice; the nursery, the kitchen, the college, the workshop, confirm its 
truth. To shut our eyes to such a tendency, not to seek its cause and its 
check, is practically to say, ‘‘ After us the deluge! ”’ 

The cause is found in the lack of discipline in the family. It may be the 
reaction from the sternness of the Puritan home; it may be the desire not 
to interfere with the development of the child’s personality; it may be 
that weakness of nature which spares itself the present pain of discipline 
regardless of the future welfareof the child; it may be American laziness 
that lets a thing go rather than ‘“‘makeafuss about it’’—whatever it is, it 
is not ‘* parental tenderness and love ’’ that thus sows the seeds of lawless- 
ness by the failure to insist upon obedience in the home. 

To fail to teach a child obedience is to leave him a prey to his own un- 
tutored impulse, to make him scorn the guidanceof his father’s and 
mother’s experience and rush blindly into folliesand mistakes that may 
entail life-long regret. It is to throw him out to the rough handling of life 
to be taught lessons of self-control and self-poise that should have been 
learned in the loving atmosphere of the home. It is to make it hard for 
him to reverence anything in earth or heaven, for he has not learned to 
reverence his parents. It isto make ita bitter struggle for him to bow 
meekly to the sweet will of God. 

The growth of a spirit of license is invariably followed by a decline in 
the sense of duty. The man whose aim isto do as he pleases, does not gen- 
erally please to do as heought. How much persistent doing of duty for 
duty’s sake do we now see? Some—a great deal no doubt; there are always 
in every age a remnant left who take counsel of their conscience ; but do 
they constitute an increasing majority ? Why isit that in all departments 
of work, from the kitchen to Congress, it is so next to impossible to find 
faithful service ? Is it not because our people have ceased to ask them- 
selves what they ought to do, and ask only what they wish to do? The 
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least work with the smallest effort and the largest pay and most liberty— 
that seems to be the ideal. Not, “‘ Where can I be most useful ?” but “ Where 
canl have the best time ?”” Not, “‘ Where can I do most ?” but “‘ Where can I 
do least and make most ?”’ These seem to be the questions asked by workers 
of every grade. It is not thus that we shall hand down to our children a 
heritage of character and achievement for which they will give thanks. 

Twin brother of this decline in the sense of duty is the desire to avoid 
everything that is hard. The child gives up the difficult lesson and waits 
for the teacher “to explain it,” because itis hard to use his own brains; 
the woman shuts up her house and takes her family to a hotel, because it is 
hard to bother about housekeeping: the citizen lets the demagogues keep 
his city filthy, morally and physically, because it is hard to fight political 
corruption ; the love-crossed maiden and the disappointed business man 
commit suicide, because it is hard to endure life with a heavy heart. Ask 
the leaders in any good cause how many of their helpers can be depended 
upon for sustained and persistent effort when work becomes difficult and ap- 
plause grows faint. How many hold to a high purpose in the presence of 
inevitable drudgery? ‘‘I make it the principle of my life,” said a husband 
and father not long ago, “ never to do anything myself that Ican get some 
one else to do for me,” and in these words he sums up the spirit of all the 
idlers and many of the workers of the age. 

The man who shirks his duty and avoids what is hard is the man who 
devotes as much of his life as possible to “having a good time.” Conse- 
quently, if these tendencies are characteristic of our age, we should expect 
to see developing along with them an excessive indulgence in pleasure. 
Is it not true that we do? How restless our people are! How constantly 
on the alert for some new form of enjoyment! Children must have their 
parties; schoolboys and girls their full-dress dances; college students a 
round of spreads and receptions and theatrical entertainments; men and 
women a whirl of sports and travel, of banqueting, pageants, and revel. 

Now what are the results of these tendencies—this growth of a spirit of 
license, decline of a sense of duty, avoidance of whatis hard, and exces- 
sive devotion to pleasure ? 

We see these results in the lawlessness of our political bosses, our lynch- 
ing mobs, our legislative assemblies. We see them in the slipshod work 
that confronts us wherever we turn; pre-eminently in the department of do- 
mestic service, where it is rapidly breaking up the home and thus loosening 
family ties and striking at the very foundation of society. We see them in 
the increasing number of divorces. Men and women will be held by no 
bond, not even the bond of marriage; they must marry how and when they 
please, and they must unmarry with equal facility. And we see them, finally, 
in the weakening of moral fibre, the lack of hardihood, the lowering of the 
standard of public and private morality, and in the restlessness and ennui 
and heartlessness that characterize our leisure class. Recall Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s “ Little Journey in the World” and his ‘“‘ Golden House,” if 
you wish a picture of how men and women sell their souls for social posi- 
tion, and how insufferably bored and brutally hardened they are by the 
pleasures it brings. 

If ever we need a hardy, self-controlled, upright race of men and women, 
a race with clear moral vision and broad, warm sympathies, we need it 
now. Life is growing increasingly difficult and complex. Economic and 
social problems are pressing for solution, and they will not always be put 
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off. New duties—perhaps new social conditions—must result from the 
changed relations between labor and capital. Who must wrestle with these 
problems ? Who perform these duties ? The people who hold the power— 
the people of wealth. It is thisclass from which the girls’ private school 
largely draws its pupils. It is the sisters and wives and mothers of this 
class for whose education it is responsible. What shall be the attitude of 
the private school towards these destructive tendencies that characterize our 
age? Itcan do only one of two things; it can either work with them or it 
san work against them. Many of the girls who come to it are the living 
embodiment of these tendencies. They have never obeyed except when they 
felt like it; they have done nothing except what they wished; they have 
had every hardship put out of their way; they have sipped of the cup of 
social dissipation just enough to make them long to drink it dry. The pri- 
vate school can, if it chooses, continue the education the home has so suc- 
cessfully begun. It can be lax‘in its discipline, and have only rules which it 
knows that its girls will wish to obey. It can let its pupils learn their les- 
sons or not, as they choose, never insisting upon a thorough mastery of a 
subject, sliding over all difficulties, visiting no penalties upon needless 
absence, and wilful or careless neglect of duty. It can allow unlimited in- 
dulgence in candy and soda water, baskets from home and feasts in the bed- 
room. It can provide and encourage social amusements and make pleasure 
the business, and study the interruption of school life. And if it does this, 
it will probably be very popular, and make much money, and be called “a 

great suceess.”’ : 

Or the private school can try to turn the current. It can insist upon 
obedience to its regulations, whether those regulations are approved by the 
pupils or not, trying always, of course, to bring its girls intosuch sympathy 
with its aims and spirit that they shall learn to be a law unto themselves. 
It can require promptness and regularity in the performanceof duty, and so 
keep its girls from degenerating into mere creatures of caprice. It can de- 
mand thorough work in everything undertaken, concentrated study, clear 
thinking, definite expression ; realizing that a slipshod performance of 
school work, means later a slipshod performance of life’s work; that a giv- 
ing up ofa hard arithmetic example means, in the future, a giving up before 
ahard duty ; that muddled thinking in lessons means muddled ideas of right 
and wrong in conduct ; that inaccuracy of recitation in the class-room means 
untruthfulness in word and deed in life. 

It can help its girls to self-control, first, as has been said, by making 
them obedient and industrious; second, by impressing upon them that 
every slight physical discomfort is not sufficient cause for discontinuing 
work, and that tears over trifles are a sign either of disease, or of un- 
womanly childishness; and finally, by teaching them to subordinate the 
lower to the higher. 

It can begin to do this last in a very simple, prosaic way, by curbing the 
gratification of their appetite for unwholesome food, by limiting their 
supply of candy, and by stopping all eating between meals. This may seem 
to be a very unimportant thing, a petty restriction, unworthy of mention in 
@ grave discussion of educational methods. But is it so unimportant? 
Think how many of the people whom you know lead a life almost exclusively 
of the senses, a life whose chief concern is eating, drinking, and dressing ; 
think how annoyed you yourself are if your dinner is not to your taste ; and 
then decide whether the school owes no duty toits pupilsin this matter of the 
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restraint of appetite. “I think candy is the prerogative of all children. 
Why, I think it’s a crime to take it away from them!” said a mother toa 
wise kindergarten teacher. ‘I think,’ was the reply, ‘that a healthy body 
and a strong moral will-power are the prerogatives of each child, and that it 
is a crime to take them away from him.” 

The school can also help its girls to this subjugation of the lower, by 
holding them back from every pleasure that unfits them for the perform- 
ance of duty, and by making social amusements only a relaxation from 
work—a re-creation for renewed effort. 

But the private school can do more than restrain. By insisting upon 
honest intellectual work and good reading, by opening the eyes and the 
heart to nature’s beauty, it can arouse such a thirst for knowledge, sucha 
love of the best in literature and art, such a serene delight in woods and 
fields and mountains and sea, that those other pleasures that do not please 
shall lose their charm, and a marvellous new world of pure and satisfac. 
tory joy be opened to the view. The school can also give a higher and 
better gift even than this. It can teach its girls the sacredness of duty, 
the joy of self-sacrifice, the happiness of unselfish friendship, the love of 
the Lord. It can send them out into life fresh, buoyant, with unfailing 
springs of joy within, eager for work, loving-hearted, willing-handed. 
With what reception will they meet? It lies with the parents to an- 
swer. 

It lies with the parents, too, to make possible this work of the private 
school. They must heartily second, not thwart, the efforts of the teacher. 
If the home draws one way and the school another, the poor girl is 
likely to be dragged in two, with disastrous results to character and hap- 
piness. 

And the teacher—what does the work demand of her? Absolute con- 
secration—a consecration that shall continually inspire to new acquisitions 
of mind and character ; that shall ennoble drudgery ; that shall hesitate at 
nothing that can help her girls; that shall be brave enough to speak the 
unpleasant truth, to impose the disagreeable restriction, if the good of one 
soul committed to her demands it. It calls for a consecration that shall 
make the teacher willing to be disliked and misrepresented, to sow in tears 
with but little prospect of reaping in joy, to give with no thought of receiv- 
ing in return. 

There is a kind of wasp that for hundreds of years has built its cells of 
mud, and in the bottom of each has laidatiny egg. Before closing these 
cells it catches a spider, and injects into it a fluid that makes it remain 
torpid through the winter. With the warmth of thespring the young 
wasp hatches, grows, consumes the spider, and thus gaining strength to 
break the mud walls comes forth into the world a fully developed insect. 
Yet no mud wasp has ever seen its young. 

Let the private school learn its lesson. Let it give the girl enough food 
to enable her to find her wings; and let it not grieve if she never knows to 
whose provident care she owes her strength. For love of her and for the 
deed’s sake let it do the deed. 

CHARLOTTE W. PORTER. 





DAYTON, OHIO. 


“THE GEM CITY OF THE WEST.” 


DAYTON is located in the Southwestern part of Ohio, ou the banks of 
the Miami River sixty miles north of the Ohio. It is-the center of distribu- 
tion for the products of its extensive agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries. Situated at the junction of four great trunk lines of transportation, 
its shipping facilities are unexcelled. First settled in 1796, it now hasa 
population of nsarly 83,000. 

It has seven National Banks with acombined capital of $2,500,000, and 
cash assets of over $3,000,000. Its Clearing House reports average $600,000 
weekly. It has fifteen Building and Loan Associations, with a combined 
capital of $43,500,000, one of them being the largest in the United States. 

It has 175 incorporated companies, with — stock of over $25,000,000. 
Manufacturing establishments number over 1,000. Capital invested in 1896, 
$11,650,000. alue of manufactured products in 1896, $10,160,913. Wages 

id in 1896, $2,176,156. .In number of factories, capital invested, manufac 
a and wages paid, it ranks third in the State. 

It has large wholesale houses dealing in dry goods and notions, boots and 
shoes, millinery, groceries, queensware, fruits and vegetables, hardware, 
millers’ supplies, gas and electric fittings, tools and machinery of every 
description. Its retail establishments vie with those of cities of larger pre- 
tensions. 

It outranks other cities of even larger population in the diversity of its 
manufactures. It has long been favorably known for the manufacture of 
railroad and electric cars, agricultural implements, cash registers, news and 
book paper, wood, iron, cotton and paper making machinery, railroad car 
trimmings and supplies, oil presses, turbine water wheels, hydraulic ma- 
chinery, flour machinery, ice-making machinery, steam pumps, water motors, 
steam, gas and gasoline engines, boil malleable iron castings, brass cast- 
ings, screws, machine knives, lifting jacks, stoves, electrical machinery, 
computing scales, Pasteur filters, clay working machinery, autographic reg- 
isters, sewing machines, bicycles, stained glass, builders’ ~ mill sup- 
plies, paper and cardboard, business stationery, paper holders, paper and 
wood boxes, book binders’ machinery, books and periodicals, carriages, 
wheels, hubs and spokes, wood tanks and barrels, lasts and pegs, boots and 
shoes, linseed oil, paints, varnishes, soaps, lard and candles, flour, crackers 
and biscuits, flavoring extracts, chewing gum, tobacco and cigars, ale and 
beer, and for ae other flourishing industries. In this wide diversity of 
its manufactures liesone of the chief sources of its present strength and 
future promise. 

It has about thirty miles of the best paved streets in the country. 

Its sanitary condition is of the best, having fifty miles of sanitary and 
“— miles of storm sewers. 

he water supply is unfailing, and is the purest and coldest to be found 
in any city. The wateris obtained through eighty-five wells eight inches 
in diameter, driven to the depth of fifty feet through gravel beds, which 
supply 29,000,000 gallons daily. 

he death rate for 1896 being only 12,3, per 1,000 inhabitants, places itin 


mortality among the lowest in the country. 
The fire department is poor gM any city. The fire loss in 


1895 and 1896 was the small sum of $80,629.54 on buildings and contents 
valued at $3,210,345, with insurance of $1,844,243, and amounted to only 24 
per cent. on the value, and 44¢ per cent. on insurance, and a per capita loss 
of 47 cents per year. 

its schools are of high character, and its school buildings are mostly 
new and superior to those of most cities. 
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DAYTON, OHIO. 


Its religious bodies of all denominations are large, and have commodi- 
ous and handsome houses of —-> : 
_ Its literary, musical, and social clubs have large and active member- 


ship. 
Fes hospitals and benevolent institutions have large buildings. omey 
equipped. The beauty of its location and surroundings is ideal. In addi- 
tion to the rich valley in which it is located, the elevation of its environs, 
its good roads and picturesque scenery add to the charm of a residence with- 
in its borders. 

Six first-class electric car lines connect the most remote suburb with the 
center ot thecity. Three of these lines run to the National Soldiers’ Home. 
which is located three miles from the center of the city, and embraces over 
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six hundred acres of natural and beautified grounds. Here six thousand de- 
fenders of the country find a home, amid ample k privileges, broad and 
sinuous driveways adorned by flowers and shrubbery of 7 hue aod kind, 
which make it not only a pleasant and comfortable home for the veteran, 
but an inviting place for the citizen for recreation. Traction lines, com- 
pleted and projected, bring the populous surrounding villages and towns 
within easy reach of the city. 

Besides superior advanta as a manufacturing and commercial city, 
Dayton has justly been named the ‘“‘Gem City” for its beauty and advan- 
tages as aresidence city. Probably more homes are owned by the occu 
pants than in any other city of its size in the country. These homes, from 
the pretty cottage to the palatial mansion, with ample lawns, located upon 
well kept oe te streets, are the pride of a thrifty and intelligent popula- 
tion, and, being pervaded bya general atmosphere of culture and refinement, 
command the admiration of all who visit the city. 


Cc. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary of The Dayton Board of Trade. 
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“Tae NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen 
in the importance of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its contributors.”"—Albany 
Argus. 

“ A moulder of intelligent opinion by the impartial presentation of both sides of import- 
ant subjects.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN Review is the most carefully edited and the most comprehen- 
sive of our American monthlies. Its contents are always of special interest.”—Citizen, 
Toronto, Canada, 


“THE Norta AMERICAN REVIEW was started before the memory of living man, and it 
is still regarded asanoracle. . . . The subjects are handled with freedom and intelli- 
gence.”—The Queen, London, England. 

‘Tue NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW sets out a very noteworthy banquet of good things” 
for all classes of readers. Every article is timely and good.”—Chicago Herald. 

**No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions cf the lead- 
ing writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest as THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
view.”—Boston Journal. 

**Choose whatever number of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW you may, it will always 
prove an interesting one—filled ever with timely topics, all treated in an able and gracéfu) 
style.”—Rochester Times. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW takes the lead of all magazines in the interesting 
variety of its contents and the ability of its contributors.”—San Diegan, San Diego, Cal. 


‘* Unquestionably the ablest magazine of its class in this country.”—Glens Falls Star. 


“One of the most powerful publications of the century, and without doubt one of the 
ablest.”—Kansas City Gazette. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW grows more and more valuable with every number, 
It is stronger in its articles, more comprehensive and more widely interesting than it has 
ever been before. The editor is gaining in his ability to command the resources of the 
country, and his appeal to readers is not confined to one class of persons or to one sort of 
subjects. As at present conducted it is of great service in making public opinion, and 
whether you agree with its writers or not, they are sure to command attention.”—Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW not only secures contributions from famous pens, but 
is getting papers of exceeding value. Such a series as that on the tariff question is no less 
remarkable than valuable, and is a splendid evidence of the triumph of the original, aggres- 
sive, but well-advised policy of Taz REviIEw, which has become, as it were, the intelligent 
American citizen’s handbook on great questions of the hour.”—Buffalo Express. 

“Mr. Balfour has written an article—like all the other great politicians—for Taz NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. . . . Our public men, on both sides, seem to regard this smartly- 
managed magazine as the most fit channel through which to reach the public.”—Morning 
Leader, London, England. 

‘‘This number of THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW is an unusually strong number—in 
fact, that is the case with most numbers of this periodical.”—New Haven Register. 

“This magazine admirably holds its place among the foremost reviews of the world, 
and its contributors are always among the best writers in England and America.”—Boston 
News. 

‘**Can always be depended upon for an able presentation of interesting views on timely - 
subjects.”— Rochester Union and Advertiser. : 
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Womanly 


A sweet woman, the pic- 
ture of health, speaking with 
enthusiasm, said, ‘I don’t see 
why you do not send out wom- 
en totalk to women about the 
merits of Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. There are 
®0 many women that are rup 
down, with nerves shattered 
and a lack of vitality, feeling 
a sort of restless indecision 
which is an outgrowth of over- 
exertion, that if you could 
get a woman who knows as 
thoroughly as I do how “Best” 
Tonic will build one up, and 
who has enough earnestness 
to tell them about it, you 
would certainly have a large- 
ly increased sale. There was 
Mrs.——, who was thin as she 
could be, and her poor little 
baby puny and undeveloped. 
I told her about “ Best’’ Tonic. 
In three weeks you onght to 
see the difference. Why, the 
improvement is something 
great; even the baby feels it 
and shows it. I tell you the 
women of this country ought 
to know about this, and I am 
going to domy part to tell 
them.” 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic. 
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PERFECTION IN BREWING IS REACHED IN AMERICA - 








